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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMPLEXION OF THE NEXT HOUSE, 


H APPILY for both the great parties, each expects to win the 

coming Congressional elections in November. ‘The Re- 
publicaus claim the next House by a margin of 34; the Demo- 
crats claim it by a margin of 32. Unhappily for both, however, 
each admits that its claim is open to doubt, and that the other 
may win, ‘The Republicans are relying for victory upon the era 
of prosperity, the tendency to “let well enough alone,” and the 
disorganization of the opposition ; while the Democrats are rely- 
ing upon the accumulation of grievances against a party long in 
power, the dissatisfaction with the Philippine and Cuban poli- 
cies, the tariff-revision sentiment, the anti-trust feeling, the la- 
bor disturbances, and the high prices of coal and food. ‘The 
next House will contain 386 members, an increase of 29 due to 
the increase of population shown by the last census, and it will 
not meet until December, 1903, unless called in extra session. 
The “extra session” that has been suggested for November to 
consider the Cuban question wonld be a session of the present Con- 
gress, which holds office until March 4 next. An extra session 
called after that date will be a session of the Congress chosen at 
the coming elections. 

Turning now to the newspaper views of the partizan claims, 
the New York 7imes (Ind.) says that the Republican estimate 
is inspired by a “ bumptious and arrogant confidence.” A good 
many Democratic papers agree with this opinion, and the Atlan- 
ta Constitution(Dem.) believes that on the issue of tariff revision 


the Republicans may be defeated. It says: 


“By proper work a great victory for tariff reform may be won. 
This is the issue now, and it will be the issue upon which the 
presidential contest will be fought. If the Democrats win in the 
congressional campaign they will have an opportunity to impress 
their position upon the country; whether they do or not win in 
the contest this year, they can come out victorious in the presi- 
dential election if they are wise enough to put all other questions 
to the rear and make their campaign upomthis issue alone.” 


The President is putting his party in danger, thinks the New 
Orleans Picayune (Dem.), by his fight for Cuban reciprocity, 
which may result in reopening the whole tariff,question ; and if 


he persists in his course 7ie Picayune foresees the “impending 


break-up of the Republican party.” ‘To quote: 


“To-day protection is the only really practical policy which re- 
mains tothe Republican party. It is divided on questions of 
trusts; on the retention and treatment of the Filipinos, and on 
national expansion. Protection alone remains to hold the party 
together. Let the Republicans get at loggerheads on the matter 
of protection, and the party will be reduced to the extremes of 
dissolution. 

“It would seem strange that the official head of the Republican 
party does not see and heed the danger of the step he is underta- 
king, but it has been so long since there was life enough in the 
Democratic party to make anybody fear it that Mr. Roosevelt has 
doubtless come to the conclusion that he can do anything in poli- 
tics with entire and absolute impunity as far as the Democrats 
are concerned, and he is right if the Democrats are going to keep 
up their disgusting squabbles. 

“Under such circumstances the Democrats never will have an- 
other national victory, and they never will deserve one. But if 
the Democrats in every State and in each district will devote 
themselves to the task of putting as many of their members in 
Congress as possible, and cease talking about harmony and quit 
fighting over dead and forgotten issues, they may put some life 
into the old party, and in the course of time patriotism and pub- 
lic spirit and unselfishness will be infused into its management, 
and when the Republican party shall have been disintegrated 
and broken up, there may be a possibility of a national Demo- 
cratic victory. But it will only be when all the old rule-or-ruin 
trouble-makers shall have been put out of the way.” 


A Republican view may be seen in the following paragraph 
from the Milwaukee Wisconsin: 


“The Democratic estimate is one in which the wish is father to 
the thought. It isa bluff. The Democrats are great at bluffing 
and do not confine their activity in bluffing to off-years. Acon- 
servative Republican estimate makes the Republican member- 
ship {of the next Congress 204, against 182 for the Democrats. 
This would give the Republicans a majority of 22, which would 
be enough for practical purposes. It is not at-all unlikely that 
the Republican majority in the next House will be more than 
that; but Republican estimators haye a way of being moderate 
in their claims, and of giving the facts a chance to exceed their 
predictions. What tangible basis is there for building upon a 
Democratic landslide in November? None whatever. Yet it 
would take a landslide, and a landslide of extensive proportions, 
to give the Democrats the gains for which they pretend to look in 
the approaching election.” 


“Grave doubts whether the Democrats will be able to secure an 
actual majority” are felt by the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
(Dem.) ; and some uncertainty in regard to the Republican out- 
look is felt by Chairman Babcock of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee. Mr. Babcock is reported as saying in an in- 
terview : 


“*] believe the Republican party will succeed and elect a ma- 
jority of the next House; but we must not forget that since Gen- 
eral Grant's term in office the Republicans have succeeded only 
once in electing a Congress in harmony with the Administration, 
and that was in 1898. ‘The general state of prosperity is such 
that the people are busy, and, having confidence in the Republi- 
can Administration, take it for granted that the Fifty-eighth 
Congress will be Republican, and overlook the fact that there 
are about one hundred Southern districts solidly Democratic, in 
which experience has taught us the futility of attempting to 
make a campaign, and in many of which Republican voters are 
either disfranchised or a free ballot and a fair count denied, so 
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that we must win seventy per cent. of the debatable districts in 
order to secure a bare majority of the Fifty-eighth Congress, and 
must carry seventy-five per cent. of the debatable districts in 
order to have a safe working majority.” 


IS THE PRESIDENT BLOODTHIRSTY ? 


LITTLE ripple of comment was set going last week by Mr. 
Bryan's declaration, in 7ze Commoner, that we have ‘‘a 
bloodthirsty President”; but a searching examination of the 
daily papers fails to disclose any other journal that regards Mr. 
Roosevelt as a sanguinary or murderous individual. ‘The Dem- 
ocratic papers seem to be silent on the topic, while the Republi- 
can papers use the accusation only as a chance for a few more 
flings at Mr. Bryan. ‘The following paragraph in 7he Com- 
moner started the discussion : 

“President Roosevelt in his recent extemporaneous speech at 
West Point gave expression to a sentiment which suggests an in- 
herent barbarism that will have to be taken into account in 
weighing his purposes and predicting his future course. His 
address on ‘Strenuous Life’ delivered some three years ago 
showed that he gave to virtue the ancient rather than the modern 
definition, and placed physical 
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the President really means what he says, we may expect that 
his second term—if he has one—will be made forever illustrious 
by the inauguration of a new régime at the military academy 
and in the army. The Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount will be discarded and the yellow-back novel substi- 
tuted for them—for ‘Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers’ could have no proper place in a school designed 
to train men to be ‘anxious to fight.’” 

The Democratic papers do not add any confirmatory opinion 
regarding the “inherent barbarism” of Mr. Roosevelt, but it is, 
at the same time, a noticeable fact that neither do the Republi- 
can papers attempt to deny the accusation, evidently preferring 
to ridicule the Democratic leader. Some of the Republican edi- 
tors wonder what Colonel Bryan’s idea was when he enlisted 
four years ago. “It seems probable,” observes the Brooklyn 
7imes, “in the light of subsequent developments, that Mr. Bryan 
had no conception of the work that soldiers are employed for 
when he volunteered to serve in the war with Spain. He knew 
that they wore uniforms and marched behind drums and fifes 
and similar instruments, and he probably supposed that they 
were expected to go to Havana, give band concerts in the public 
square, and conquer Spain through the hearts of the sefioritas.” 

The New York Maz/ and Express 





courage above mental greatness 
and moral worth. "But when in his 
West Point speech he laid aside 
all restraint and in a fit of anima! 
enthusiasm said! ‘A good soldier 
must not only be willing to fight: 
he must be anxious to fight. I do 
not want to have anything to do 
with him if he is not’ —when he 
said this he turned a light upon his 
inner self and revealed a moral de- 
formity which must shock such of 
his friends as are not wholly carried 
away ‘vith the bloody and brutal 
gospel ‘of imperialism, If a ‘good 
soldier’ must be ‘anxious to fight,’ 
then it naturally follows that an 
administration which desires to de- 
velop good soldiers should surround 
cadets with influences calculated to 











says: “Blessed are the _ peace- 
makers, indeed. Blessed also would 
be the sensemakers, if we could 
havethem, and send them to Lin- 
coln, Nebr., in the hope that they 
could accomplish something in 
The Commoner office.” Ex-Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, ina 
letter to the New York Swvz, re- 
marks that he would like to learn 
Mr. Bryan’s opinion of the “ bloody 
and brutal” custom of 


negroes ; 


lynching 
American and remarks 
further that any success that the 
Democratic party may have will 
be due in a considerable degree to 








inftise into them a fighting spirit— 
ati eagerness for blood-letting. If 




















UNCLE SAM: “I say, Nick, see if your disarmament policy won’t work on 
this fellow.” 


—The St. Paul Dispatch. 





CARTOON SHOTS AT MR. BRYAN. 


negro disfranchisement and intimi- 


A SHALLOW STREAM, 


—The Ohto State Journal. dation. 














HIS DUTY TO HIS PARTY. 


“I'll stay by you, old fellow—I .won’t go back on you in your time of 
need !” —The Minneapolis Journal. 
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PACIFIC CABLE TERMS. 


HE prospect of an American cable to Manila and China with- 

in two years calls the attention of the newspapers to the 
The British Pacific cable be- 
tween Canada and Australia is expected to be completed and in 


rapid development of the Pacific. 


operation before Christmas, our isthmian canal is now almost “in 
sight,” and Mr, Hill's new line of big steamers will soon be in 
The American cable 
is to be laid by the Pacific Commercial Cable Company, con- 


the race for the rich trade of the Far East. 


trolled by James Gordon Bennett and Clarence H. Mackay, son 
of the late John W. Mackay, and the terms to be laid before Con- 
gress for ratification are now being formulated by the Attorney- 
General and the company’s representatives, in consultation with 
the President. 

The main outlines of the terms have been agreed upon and 
given tothe public, and the newspapers regard them as ex- 
tremely favorable to the 


Government. “No bet- 
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Government's right at any time to purchase, constitute an ar- 
rangement in which the interests of the Uniied States appear to 
be safeguarded carefully and adequately.” 





THE ADO ABOUT MARCUS ISLAND. 


W HAT promised to be a thousand-mile boat-race, ending in 

an armed collision between Americans and Japanese on 
a little islet in mid-Pacific, and followed by international diplo- 
matic doings, has seemingly been spoiled by the neglect of a 
Yankee skipper to observe the law. Marcus Island, a bit of rock 
above water somewhere between Hawaii and Japan, was discov- 
ered in 1864, so the newspapers say, by the captain of an Ameri- 
can missionary bark, who had no use, however, for uninhabited 
In 1889 Captain Andrew A. 
Rosehill, the skipper mentioned above, sighted the isle, landed, 
found it rich in guano deposits, nailed the American flag to a co- 


islands, and who made no landing. 


conut tree, and placed 





ter bargain than this one 


could well have been 


made,” declares the 
Brooklyn /ag/e, and the 
Hartford 
that “‘if 


7imes says 


the company 
shall build a line under 
these conditions the Gov- 
ernment will have all the 
advantages of govern- 
ment ownership, without 
contributing anything to 
the cost of the cable.” A 
project for government 
construction and owner- 
ship of the cable was de- 
feated in the last session 
of Congress, and most of 
the papers are glad now 
that the public owner- 
ship enterprise met such 
a fate, for it is generally 








his claim in a bottle in 
the tree, If the captain 
had only met the require- 
ment of the law by filing 
a bond of $50,000 as se- 
curity for his observance 
of the guano laws, and 


had 


year, as he intended, he 


returned within a 
might be master of Mar- 
But, 
Tele- 

the 


cus Island to-day. 
to let the Macon 
© HAWAIIAN IS, . 
graph go on with 
story : 

“Captain Rosehill did 
not file his bond until a 
few months ago and only 
now is he hurrying too 
ie late to take possession, 
altho the law describes 
‘occupation’ as ‘actual, 
continuous, and useful 
possession.” At some 
time during the interven- 
ing thirteen years the 


welll I. 





gorpway & CO. N.Y. 





believed that the Mac- 
kay-Bennett company 
can build and operate 
the cable more cheaply 
than the Government could do it, while the Government will 
be able to fix the rates for its mesages and in time of war will 
have the cable absolutely under its control. The Government 
can buy the cable at any time at an appraised valuation. Says 
the Chicago Avening Post: “Here isa valuable object-lesson 
to franchise-grabbers and to nationalizationists and municipal- 
izationists. There is a golden mean between unregulated private 
monopoly and government monopoly.” 


The terms are outlined as follows in the New York Suz: 


“First, it is understood that the concession from the Govern- 
ment is in no sense exclusive; no monopoly is granted. Second- 
ly, the cable must have no station on any but American territory, 
between our Pacific coast and China. ‘Thirdly, maximum rates 
are specified for commercial business. Besides these stipula- 
tions, it is provided that our Government shall control the line 
in time of war or when war is threatened; that contracts with 
foreign governments shall be void in time of war; that opera- 
tors and employees, except unskilled laborers, shall be American 
citizens ; that the plant and the service shall come up to a speci- 
fied grade of excellence; and, most important of all, that a new 
line, independent of any foreign control or combination, shall be 
laid between the Philippines and China. 

“These, with the necessary legal conditions as to rates for gov- 
€tnment business, priority of government messages, and the 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF MARCUS ISLAND, AND ROUTE OF THE PACIFIC 


Prepared by O. P. Austin, Chief of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, for The National Geographic 
Magazine, Washington. 


Japanese took possession 
and are now said to be 
working the guano beds. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment can not support the claim of Captain Rosehill under the 
terms of the existing law, and it is said that the Japanese war- 
ship carried a letter from Minister Busch instructing Captain 
Rosehill by order of the state department to commit no overt act 
that might cause international complications. It appears there- 
fore that the unlucky American sailor who delayed too long to 
secure his prize will have to submit as gracefully as possible and 
await the decision of a court of arbitration.” 


CABLE, 


Captain Rosehill is described as a man of romantic and adven- 
turous disposition, and is said to figure asthe hero of one of 
Beck's sea stories. Reports from Honolulu have it that the ad- 
venturous captain has with him a crew of men like himself, all 
armed with rifles, and that if the Japanese attempt to dispute 
his claim there may be trouble. ‘The captain's force consists of 
nine men and a cook, a taxidermist, and a guano expert from an 
The Japanese force consists of the inhabi- 
tants of the island and the Japanese cruiser Aasag?. 


agricultural station. 


The American newspapers show little concern over the loss of 
the island. 
well spare,” and the St. 


The Boston 7rauscripi says it is “an island we can 
Paul Pioneer Press observes that “a 
guano bed is not worth the life of a single American or Japanese, 
to say nothing of any strain in the cordial relations that long 
have existed between this country and its friend, protégé, ad- 
mirer, and practical ally in the Far East.” 
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VENEZUELA’S REVOLUTION. 


Diet sympathy is expressed in the American papers for 
President Cipriano Castro of Venezuela, who finds his 
authority seriously menaced by General Matos and his revolu- 
tionary forces. The revolutionary army largely outnumbers 
President Castro’s force, and the overthrow of the government is 
looked for at any time. Castro himself won control of this rich 
country by driving out Andrade, and his administration has 
been marked by broils with Colombia, Germany, France, Eng- 

land, and the United States 








over disputed railroad, mi- 
ning, and territorial rights. 
The taxation has also been 
heavy, so the President has 
managed to gain the ill-will 
of a great many people, in- 
cluding large numbers of his 
own citizens, wno have now 
risen in revolt, aided, it is 
said, by Colombia, and the 
revolutionists are on the point 
of driving him out. Last 


week the revolutionists cap- 





tured and _ looted  Barce- 











lona, a town on the coast, 





PRESIDENT CASTRO. sacking the American, Dutch, 
and Italian consulates, an 
act that casts doubt on their moral superiority over General 
Castro, and brings out some talk of United States interference. 
President Castro is “nothing more nor less than a bloodthirsty 
ruffian,” declares the Philadelphia 7e/egrapf/, and it adds that 
he “would meet his just deserts if he should perish by the 
sword.” And so thinks the Baltimore Vews, which says: 


“The downfall of Castro, whether it ends in death or flight, 
will not be unwelcome either to a majority of the Venezuelans 
or to the diplomats of other nations. He has been a despot, and 
a selfish one, gobbling in all he could lay hands on, and paying 
but scant attention to the rights of foreigners within his country. 
More than one European government has been vexed and irrita- 
ted by his policy and his rulings, and the United States, besides 
having to share in all these because of the Monroe Doctrine, has 
had further annoyances of itsown. The overthrow of Castro is 
consequently viewed with a quiet feeling of relief, except in the 
light of the uncertainty whether the next dictator of Venezuela 
will out-Castro Castro.” 


International interference to stop such “unrestrained savagery ” 
as was shown at Barcelona is recommended by the Boston /our- 
nai, After the revolutionists entered the city, the despatches 





BETWEEN THE SWORD AND THE WALL. 
—La Cartcatura (Havana). 
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say, “they kept up a continuous firing, day and night, destroy- 
ing houses one by one to reach the center of the city,” and when 


the city was taken “all houses in the city were sacked, and in 
some instances inoffensive women and children were maltreated 
and killed. All stores were pillaged, especially those belonging 
to foreigners, and the French cable office was robbed. The 
American, Italian, and Dutch consulates were pillaged, and the 
consuls have asked for men-of-war to protect life and property.” 
The United States “will be forced to play the policeman through- 


out tropical America” if such scenes recur, thinks the New York 
Mail and Express, and it adds that “good may come out of evil 
if the sacking of Barcelona leads to the enforcement of the les- 
son that the United States, while in no way desirous of impairing 
the independence of any South or Central American country, 
will no longer tolerate such conduct as the last few weeks have 
seen in Venezuela and Haiti.” 


THE NEW SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENT. 


S Sco selection of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 2d, son of the 

poet, essayist, and humorist, to succeed Justice Horace 
Gray in the United States Supreme Court, is generally consid- 
ered an appointment that is more interesting than momentous. 
If Justice Holmes disagreed with the recent findings of the court 
in the insular cases, his vote would overturn the majority of one 
by which those decisions were given, and might seriously em- 
barrass the Administration’s colonial policy in the next case that 
comes up; but he is said to agree with the court’s findings, and 
no disturbance is looked for from that quarter. As noticed be- 
low, however, the new justice is friendly to the labor-unions, and 
may figure prominently in future decisions on questions affecting 
the rights of labor and capital. Justice Holmes is sixty-one, “in 
the ripe prime of his powers, vigorous physically and mentally,” 
as the Boston Pos? remarks, and he comes to the Supreme Court, 
as Justice Gray did, from the chief justiceship of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court. He served with conspicuous gallantry in 
the Civil War, and was wounded in the neck at Antietam, in the 
breast at Ball's Bluff, and in the foot at Fredericksburg. Dr. 
Holmes’s little volume on “My Hunt after ‘The Captain’ ” tells 
of his long search over battlefield and through hospitals, after 
Antietam, in quest of his wounded boy. Many papers express 
regret that the doctor did not live to see his “captain” madea 
justice of the Supreme Court. Massachusetts has had a repre- 
sentative in the court during eighty-two of the one hundred and 
thirteen years of its existence, and some of the papers in the 
slighted States suggest, with the Hartford Couraz?/, that “there 
are judges in these outlying regions quite as eminent for learn- 














EASIER TO GET INTO THAN OUT OF. 
—The Detroit News. 


CUBA’S PREDICAMENT IN CARTOON. 
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ing and as well-dowered with all the judicial virtues as the Mas- 
sachusetts judges.” 

The most appreciative comment on Justice Holmes, perhaps, 
is the following one in the Philadelphia Press : 


“Judge Holmes may be said to have made the common law 
known to itself. Beyond any other jurist, in this country or in 
England, he has made plain the development of the common 
law. Under his guidance and explanation contradictions, an- 
achronisms, and infelicities have taken their place as part of a 
harmonious and continuous growth in which statute and judge, 
legislature and court are carried along unconsciously, part of an 
organic life greater than their own. 

“The learning, the historical judgment, the penetrating criti- 
cism, and the sense of style which Judge Holmes has displayed 
in this task place him apart. His gifts are all greatly needed in 
the Federal Supreme Court. It is to-day an able, but not a 
learned bench, and while its members can console themselves by 
remembering that the greatest of American judges and one of 
the greatest in all time was not erudite, still it does not follow 
that a judge without learning is on the way to become another 
Marshall. A great court like that at Washington demands great 
learning. Justice it 
can dispense without 
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the patrol, dissociated from threats of physical injury to person 
or property, and any combined attempt to injure the business, 
altho without such threats and irrespective of the means em- 
ployed. But since that decision the English House of Lords has 
leaned Justice Holmes’s way in its decision in the case of Allen 
vs. Flood.” 


LESSONS OF THE FAIR AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT. 

“T° HAT the dangers of automobiling “are not all on the side 

of the people who go afoot and get in the way” is empha- 
sized, remarks the New York American and Journal, by the 
killing of Charles Fair and his wife by the wreck of their racing- 
machine in France last week. Mr. and Mrs. Fair were speeding 
over one of the splendid broad roads in Normandy, “smooth as a 
billiard table,” at a rate variously estimated at from 62 to 75 
miles an hour, with Mr. Fair driving the machine, when one of 
the tires burst, the car became unmanageable, ran into a tree, 
and threw the unfortunate pair against the trunk, crushing their 


heads and killing them 





this, but if it is to add 
to law as well as to 
decisions such a court 
must and should have 
among its narrow num- 
ber some one man like 
Judge Holmes, to whom 
all the vast past of law 
is a living and very 
vital knowledge.” 

Justice Holmes’s at- 
titude toward labor- 
unions is described in 
the following despatch 
from Boston tothe New 
York 7imes: 

“Labor men have 
had occasion more than 
once to praise him for 
his decisions in cases 














instantly. The chauf- 
feur, who was in the 
rear seat, was thrown 
into a wheat-field, and 
was not badly hurt. 
More than twenty other 
automobile disasters 
have taken place on 
the Continent since 
July 1, “all due to the 
primary cause of high 
speed,” reports the 
Paris correspondent of 
the New York 777éune, 
andthe New York Suwa, 
speaking of automobile 
speeding in this coun- 
try, says: “ To say that 





an average of one life 





involving their inter- 
ests. He thinks that 
workingmen may combine for getting the most they can for 
their labor, just as capital may combine with a view of getting 
the greatest possible return. 

“*Tt must,’ he says, ‘be true that when combined they have 
the same liberty that combined capital has to support their inter- 
ests by arguments, persuasion, and the bestowal or refusal of 
those advantages which they otherwise lawfully control, so long 
as they do no violence or threaten no violence.’ 

“It was in the Vegelahn vs. Gunter case, in the one hundred 
and sixty-eighth Massachusetts reports, that he took this stand. 
The question before the full court merely was whether the defen- 
dants, who were union upholsterers on strike, had a right to 
maintain a patrol of two men, walking up and down the side- 
walk in front of the plaintiff's shop and speaking to those desir- 
ous of entering the shop. There had been a temporary injunc- 
tion issued by Judge Morton, which restrained, among gther 
things, the maintenance of the patrol, and upon a final hearing 
on the merits of the case Judge Holmes had substantially fol- 
lowed the previous injunction, except that the patrol was not 
stopped; so as toall things, except the patrol, there was no 
question. 

“The majority of the court held, however, that the patrol was 
a part of a conspiracy to interfere with the plaintiff's business 
until he adopted the defendant’s schedule of prices, in combina- 
tion with persuasion, social pressure, and threats of personal in 
jury or unlawful harm conveyed to his employees and those 
seeking employment under him, which amounted to a private 
nuisance which a court of equity would stop by injunction. 

“The late Chief Justice Field and Justice Holmes dissented 
from so much of the opinion as required an injunction against 


JUSTICE HORACE GRAY. 


JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. a week during the past 
few months has been 
sacrificed, directly or indirectly, to this end, would be a mode- 
rate estimate.” ‘‘The time has come,” adds the latter paper, 
“for the automobilists to ‘slow up.’” Many other papers say 
the same thing, but the Philadelphia Ledger notes rather dis- 
couragingly that “the craze for fast automobiles is increasing 
rather than diminishing.” 


Says the New York 77rzbune: 


“These are the circumstances: Mr. Fair's automobile was one 
of those big racing-machines built expressly for high speed, sim- 
ilar to the White Devils and Red Ghosts and Ring-streaked 
Gyascutuses which have become so unpleasantly and danger- 
ously common upon our roads. It had a speed of seventy-four 
miles an hour, and at the moment of the disaster at St. Aguilin 
was actually running at sixty-two miles an hour. Now, that is 
arate of speed attained by only a few express trains on rail- 
roads. Men lay a substantial roadbed, as level and straight as 
possible. Upon it they securely fasten ponderous steel rails, te 
serve at once as track on which the wheels are to run and as 
guides and guards which shall keep the wheels from swerving. 
They protect these rails from obstruction, and daily inspect them 
to make sure of their continued integrity. Upon these rails they 
put an engine constructed of steel and weighing a hundred tons 
or more, and run it at the rate of sixty or seventy miles an hour 
with comparative safety, tho never without a keen appreciation 
of the peril that resides in even so well-guided and perfectly con- 
trolled speed. 

“Yet here are men making machines of only one-hundredth 
the weight of railroad engines, and making them in part of slen- 
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der wires and inflated rubber tubes. They run them not upon 
special tracks, but upon the common roads with all their irregu- 
larities and roughness, with ruts and holes and loose stones, and 
with now and then sharp stones or broken glass which may punc- 
ture or cut a rubber tire; and they run such machines, on such 
roads, at as high a speed as railroad eugines make on their spe- 
cially constructed tracks! It is madness. It is doubly madness. 
For it would be perilous to run any machine at such a rate on 
such roads, and it would be perilous to 
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a scuttle full of coal to one of them who may be out of work, or 
to share her supper. A woman for whom the writer had long 
tried in vain to find work failed to appear at the appointed time 
when employment was secured at last. Upon investigation it 
transpired that a neighbor further down the street was taken ill, 
that the children ran for the family friend, who went off of 
course, saying simply when reasons for her non-appearance were 
demanded, ‘It broke me heart to leave the place, but what could 
Ido?’ A woman whose husband was 





run such a machine at such a rate on ——_—_—_—— 
any roads.” 

An interesting legal question is brought 
up by this seemingly simultaneous death 
of the millionaire and his wife. It is dis- 
cussed as follows by the Brooklyn Lag/e: 

“The simultaneous death of husband 
and wife recalls one of the standard puz- 
zies of the common law. The inheritance 
at common law, in the case of the death 
of a husband and wife or a father and 
child in a wreck at sea, depended upon 
the legal presumption as to which lived 
longer, and this presumption in turn was 
founded upon the relative strength of the 
persons and the probable fact as to which 
would survive in circumstances where 
there could be no passible evidence. ‘This 
legal knot has, howéver, been cut by the 
statutes of the State of California. They 
provide that in case a husband and wife 
die in a common calamity the man shall 
be presumed to have lived the longest, 








— sent up to the city prison for the maxi- 
mum term, just three months before the 
birth of her child, found herself penniless 
at the end of that time, having gradually 
sold her supply of household furniture, 
She took refuge with a friend whom she 
supposed to be living in three rooms in 
another part of town. When she arrived, 
| however, she discovered that her friend’s 
husband had been out of work so long 
that they had been reduced to liviny in 
one room. The friend, however, took her 
in, and the friend’s husband was obliged 
to sleep upon a bench in the park every 
night for a week,.which he did uncom- 
plainingly if not cheerfully. Fortunately 
it was summer, ‘and it only rained one 
night.’ The writer could not discover 
from the young mother that she had 
any special claim upon the ‘friend’ be- 
yond the fact that they had formerly 
worked together in the same factory. 
The husband she had never seen until 
road the night of her arrival, when he at 











unless there is evidence in fact to rebut 
this. Mr. Fair is a resident of that State 
and the fortune will be distributed to his heirs. If it should 
be proved that he died first, however, the wife’s share of the 
fortune would come Est. And that would bring prosperity 
to a family linked to the Fair fortunes by a romance of the 
King Cophetua order. Mrs. Fair was Carrie Smith, of New- 
market, N. J. Her father drove a delivery wagon for a ta‘lor 
there and her mother is said to have worked in the tailor’s 
shop. The girl was pretty and went upon the stage, where she 
met and married Fair. The father disinherited the young man 
for the marriage, but there was a reconciliation and the son re- 
ceived his share of the paternal millions, which enabled him to 
go automobiling to his death in a strange country.” 


MISS JANE ADDAMS., 





A PERPLEXITY OF CHARITY. 


HE charity worker who expects, but fails to receive, an out- 
burst of gratitude from the family who have just been 
given a few dollars’ worth of provisions or some cast-off clothing 
might be enlightened if he could see how differently the poor 
help one another. When the poor help the poor, they do not 
begin by organization and investigation, and end by giving 
what they can well spare; and when the rest of us give to them 
in this guarded way, they fail to rise to the level of gratitude 
that is expected. This seeming ingratitude, or, what is worse, 
the mercenary readiness of some of the recipients to “work ” the 
charity workers, has quenched the courage of many benevolently 
inclined people, but it has only stimulated Miss Jane Addams, 
the well-known head worker of Hull House, in Chicago, to look 
into the perplexing problem further. In her new book on “ De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics” Miss Addams relates some of the 
instances she has known of tenement-house generosity. She 
Says: 

“An Irish family in which the man has lost his place, and the 
woman is struggling to eke out the scanty savings by day’s 
work, will take in the widow and her five children who have 
been turned into the street, without a moment’s reflection upon 
the physical discomforts involved. The most maligned landlady 
who lives in the house with her tenants is usually ready to lend 





once went forth in search of a midwife 
who could consent to come upon his 
promise of future payment.” 


It need hardly be said that the methods of the charity agent 
are, well, different ; and Miss Addams has found that the tene- 
ment dwellers’ ideas of right and wrong “are quite honestly out- 
raged ” by his way of giving relief. To quote: 


“When they see the delay and caution with which relief is 
given, it does not appear to them a conscientious scruple, but as 
the cold and calculating action of a selfish man. It is not the 
aid that they are accustomed to receive from their neighbors, 
and they do not understand why the impulse which drives peo- 
ple to‘be good to the poor’ should be so severely supervised. 
They feel, remotely, that the charity visitor is moved by motives 
that are alien and unreal. They may be superior motives, but 
they are different, and they are ‘agin nature.’ They can not 
comprehend why a person whose intellectual perceptions are 
stronger than his natural impulses, should go into charity work 
at all. The only man they are accustomed to see whose intellec- 
tual perceptions are stronger than his tenderness of heart, is the 
selfish and avaricious man who is frankly ‘on the make.’ If the 
charity visitor is such a person, why does he pretend to like the 
poor? Why does he not go into business at once? 

*“We may say, of course, that it is a primitive view of life, 
which thus confuses intellectuality and business ability; but it 
is a view quite honestly held by many poor people who are 
obliged to receive charity from time to time. In moments of 
indignation the poor have been known to say: ‘What do you 
want, anyway? If you have nothing to give us, why not let us 
alone and stop your questionings and investigations?’ ‘They 
investigated me for three weeks, and in the end gave me noth- 
ing but a black character,’ a little woman has been heard to as- 
sert. This indignation, which is for the most part taciturn, and 
a certainly kindly contempt for her abilities, often puzzles the 
charity visitor.” 

This strained quality of mercy results in perplexity on both 
sides, disheartens the charity worker, and often turns the recip- 
ient into more or less of a hypocrite. Miss Addams says on 
this point: 

“The state of mind which an investigation arouses on both 
sides is most unfortunate; but the perplexity and clashing of 
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different standards, with the consequent misunderstandings, are 
not so bad as the moral deterioration which is almost sure to 
follow. 

“When the agent or visitor appears among the poor, and they 
discover that under certain conditions food and rent and medical 
aid are dispensed from some unknown source, every man, 
woman, and child is quick to learn what the conditions may be, 
and to follow them. Tho in their eyes a glass of beer is quite 
right and proper when taken as any self-respecting man should 
take it; tho they know that cleanliness is an expensive virtue 
which can be acquired by few; tho they realize that saving is 
wellnigh impossible when but a few cents can be laid by ata 
time; tho their feeling for the church may be something quite 
elusive of definition and quite apart from daily living: to the 
visitor they gravely laud temperance and cleanliness and thrift 
and religious observance. The deception in the first instances 
arises from a wondering inability to understand the ethical ideals 
which can require such impossible virtues, and from an innocent 
desire to please, It is easy to trace the development of the men- 
tal suggestions thus.received. When A discovers that B, who is 
very little worse off than he, receives good things from an inex- 
haustible supply intended for the poor at large, he feels that he 
too has a claim for his share, and step by step there is developed 
the competitive spirit which so horrifies charity visitors when it 
shows itseif in a tendency to ‘work’ the relief-giving agencies. 

“The most serious effect upon the poor comes when depend- 
ence upon the charitable society is substituted for the natural 
outgoing of human leve and sympathy, which happily, we all 
possess in some degree. The spontaneous impulse to sit up all 
night with the neighbor's sick child is turned into righteous in- 
dignation against the district nurse, because she goes home at six 
o’clock, and doesn’t do it herself. Or the kindness which would 
have prompted the quick purchase of much-needed medicine is 
transformed into a voluble scoring of the dispensary, because it 
gives prescriptions and not drugs; and‘ who can get wellona 
piece of paper?’ 

“If a poor woman knows that her neighbor next door has no 
shoes, she is quite willing to lend her own, that her neighbor 
may decently go to mass, or to work ; for she knows the smallest 
item about the scanty wardrobe, and cheerfully helps out. When 
the charity visitor comes in, all the neighbors are baffled as to 
what her circumstances may be. They know she does not need 
a new pair of shoes, and rather suspect that she has a dozen 
pairs at home; which, indeed, she sometimes has. They imag- 
ine untold stores which they may call upon, and her most gener- 
ous gift is considered niggardly, compared with what she might 
do. She ought to get new shoes for the family all round, ‘she 
sees well enough that they need them.’ It is no more than the 
neighbor herself would do, has practically done, when she lent 
her own shoes. The charity visitor has broken through the nat- 
ural rule of giving, which, in a primitive society, is bounded 
only by the need of the recipient and the resources of the giver; 
and she gets herself into untold trouble when she is judged by 
the ethics of that primitive society. 

“The neighborhood understands the selfish rich people who 
stay in their own part of the town, where all their associates 
have shoes and other things. Such people don’t bother them- 
selves about the poor; they are like the rich landlords of the 
neighborhood experience. But this lady visitor, who pretends 
to be good to the poor, and certainly does talk as tho she were 
kind-hearted, what does she come for, if she does not intend to 
give them things which are so plainly needed?” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. - 

Poor little Cuba is a gre&t deal shorter than it looks on the map.— 7he 
Chicago Tribune. 

WHEN the value of Marcus Island has been determined England will pre- 
sent her claims.—.7he Detroit Tribune. 

THE Czar so far has not eclipsed the anti-trust feats of our Attorney- 
General Knox.—7he Baltimore American. 

SOME automobiles can travel 1oo miles without being repaired, if they 
are shipped by train.—7he Chicago News. 

DOUBTLEsSS what cured King Edward will soon be put on the American 
market for $1a bottle.— 7%e Chicago News 

MR. REID will not wear his famed knee-breeches in Newport until after 
the mosquito season.— 7he Richmond Times. 


THE tie between Cuba and the United States is now seen to consist 
largely of red tape.— Zhe Philadelphia Ledger. 
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ALPHABETICALLY, however, Mr. Baldwin still stands near the top in the 
list of Arctic explorers.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


UNCLE Sam is now to be Cuba’s “Uncle” in a strictly business rather 
than sentimental sense.—7he Richmond 7imes. 


THERE is no danger that the Czar of Russia will disarm. If he ever does 
his own subjects will get him.—7he Chicago News. 


EXPLORER BALDWIN says his trip is not altogether a failure. Probably 
he has written his magazine articles.— 7he Baltimore American. 


MANY years ago Christopher Columbus showed what a great head he had 
by not trying to discover the north pole.—7%#e Chicago News. 


WHaT Cuba needs is an energetic treasurer on the order of 520-per-cent. 


Miller to whip her finances into prosperous condition.—7he Aa/timore 
American. 


A MAN who used to bea negro minstrel wants torun for mayor of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. If he’s elected he ought to make a corking good mayor.— 
The Chicago Record-Hera/d. 


NEW RECIPROCITY HIN1.—How would it to for the Cubans to try to 
borrow a little money from Mr. Neely? He should be grateful enough to 
accommodate them.— 7he Washington Post. 


BALDWIN not only brought back a picture of Nansen’s hut, but he 
brought back a picture of Baldwin in Arctic costume. Evidently the pole 
had a narrow escape.— 7he Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE original Declaration of Independence is fading out, and will have to 
be reproduced. No doubt Colonel Bryan will consent to affix the signature 
of Thomas Jefferson to the document.— 7%e St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


SHERIFF GARDNER was not in the party that surrounded Tracy, was not 
there when he died, but he claims to have been in command and says he is 
entitled to share in the glory and reward.—7%e Deseret News, Salt Lake. 


A CAR-LOAD of frogs fell during a rain at Newport, this State. Perhaps 
Jupiter Pluvius is taking note of the injustice of the beef trust and is 
shedding frogs’ legs for the sufferers as a sort of modern manna.— 7he 
Indianapolis News. 


SENATOR HANNA, who discovered a long while ago that “there are no 
trusts,” must be laughing in his sleeve at President Roosevelt and Repre- 
sentative Littlefield, who are wasting a part of their summer vacation try- 
ing to think upa cure for something that doesn’t exist.—7he Bangor News. 


JOHANNESBURG is called, for sake of brevity, by those who reside therein 
Jo’burg, but, addsa South African correspondent, “not Joe-burg, as they 
are careful to tell you.” Nevertheless, we predict Joeburg it will be called 
and written in a very brief period of time. There is no getting away from 
its singular, tho fortuitous appropriateness.— 7he London Express. 


THERE appears to be several good reasons for believing that the King of 
Siam was not assassinated, as per the recent sensational report. These 
reasons for doubting the story might be arranged as follows: 1. The king 
still lives. 2. The assassin was not present at the place where the assassi- 
nation is said to have occurred. 3. Neither was the king. 4. There is nc 
such place.— 7he Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ir is an odd circumstance that Messrs Cook & Son, the managers of globe- 
trotters, should have the contract to collect the Russian prisoners of war 
from South Africa, St. Helena, and Bermuda, who were captured by the 
British during the war with the Boers, and return them to their own coun- 
try. The Czar pays the freight. To set out as warriors and return as 
Cook’s tourists—that is a melancholy end to a romantic emprise.— 7he 
Springfield Republican. 
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(SOCIETY ITEM NEXT DECEMBIR): “Mr. Commerco Westley Jones. tne 
multi-millionaire, will burn an entire scuttle of coal at his daughter’s wed- 
ding this evening.” —The Minneapolis Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PUBLISHERS’ VIEWS ON BOOK REVIEWING. 


HAT do the publishers of books think of those whose prov- 
ince it is to pass judgment on their wares? Do they take 
the view that contemporary methods of reviewing books are 
marred by haste and incompetence, and a venal desire to get 
advertisements? Finally, do they believe that the submission 
of published books to the judgment of a criticizing class is an 
advantage or a disadvantage? Mr. George Sands Goodwin re- 
cently addressed these questions to the leading American pub- 
lishers, and their answers are given in the August issue of 7he 
Critic. The majority of the replies are of a decidedly optimistic 
character. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. write: 


“As in any given class of men, there will be good, bad, and 
indifferent, so, among reviewers, are there sure to be the three 
grades. There is, however, a marked difference between the 
careful criticisms of the majority of the weekly and monthly 
publications and the padded reviews of a certain portion of the 
daily press, made up largely with the aid of scissors and paste- 
pot. Nevertheless, there are a great many conservative dailies 
throughout the country whose reviews are extremely valuable 
because of the care used in their preparation. As to a remedy 
for bad or indiffereht work, there is none, other than ‘moral 
Gussie.’ 2-02. +> 

“While it is true that with many publications the editorial 
rooms and advertising offices are on the same floor, as a general 
rule it may be said that a spirit of fairness pervades the Ameri- 
can press. Indeed, it often happens that two books from one 
house may be reviewed in the same column, and one receive en- 
tirely the opposite treatment from the other—to say nothing of 
hundreds of reviews from papers, all over the country, that never 
receive a line of advertising. 

“In a word, we may say that we are extremely desirous that 
our books should be reviewed—unfavorably if they deserve it— 
but let them be reviewed.” 


‘The views expressed in this letter are shared, in the main, by 
most of the other publishing houses. The Century Company 
speaks equally emphatically of the integrity of the book-re- 
viewer. “If we knew of a case where the character of reviews 
of our books was affected by our advertising or not advertising 
in a paper,” it says, “we would put the paper on the black list 
and it would have neither books nor advertising.” Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers declare that their books have received more gen- 
erous treatment during the past year from papers in which their 
advertisements did not appear than from those in which they are 
constantly advertising. “The most helpful sort of a review, 
both to the reader and publisher,” remarks the same firm, “we 
believe to be one which summarizes the contents of a book, 
whether it be a serious book or a work of fiction.” Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. do not share the hopeful sentiments of the 
other publishers quoted, and write: 


“We certainly do find a lack of conscientiousness in the re- 
viewing of books. As the public seems to be satistied with what 
they get, however (in many instances where the review is most 
execrable), we suppose the only remedy is to educate the pub- 
lic... .... As a broad proposition, we should say that the 
book reviews in Zhe Nation are the most scholarly; that those 
in the New York Suz are the most interesting, and those in 
the New York Zimes are probably the most commercially val- 
uable, tho we believe a review in 74e Bookman to be a very 
desirable asset for a book. We are rather gloomy about the 
whole matter of book reviews, and are afraid we shall have to 
wait for the public to grow a little more discreet. and a little 
more cultivated ; but we also believe that, if we give them time, 
the public in America are going to demand a much higher 
standard of book reviewing.” 


The Chicago Evening Post finds “much wholesome truth” in 
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Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s view of the situation. 
tinues: 


It con- 


“As a matter of fact, too many books are ‘reviewed,’ and the 
right man does not necessarily get the right book. ‘There is room 
for reform, It is possible to review a certain number of books 
conscientiously and intelligently, but the average book should 
be treated by the daily paper from the ‘news’ standpoint. A 
notice informing the reader of its character, scope, and purpose 
would serve every requirement. This tendency is already ob- 
servable, and it will surely become general.” 


The New York 7imes Saturday Review comments: 


“What we are particularly pleased with, in the general survey 
of the opinions of particular publishers, is their agreement that 
book reviewing, in the American press in general, in the Ameri- 
can press that counts, is honestly done. Without doubt. very 
much of it is hastily done. It hasto be. The reviewer, or the 
editor who ‘gives out’ books for the reviewers, must necessa- 
rily do his work under pressure and very rapidly and very im- 
perfectly. ... The moral is that while nobody concerned in 
either the publication or the noticing of current books is infal- 
lible, everybody concerned in either industry is apt to do as good 
work as the conditions of his employment will allow.” 


THE DEATH OF ANTOKOLSKY, RUSSIA’S 
GREATEST SCULPTOR. 


Neg versus antisemitism! The death at Homburg, Ger- 

many, of Mark M. Antokolsky, the Russian sculptor, has 
raised an acrimonious controversy in the Russian press concern- 
ing the treatment of this artist by the public and newspapers of his 
nativecountry. Antokolsky wasa Jew, and tho his art was essen- 
tially Russian ex- 
cept when it was uni- 
versal. He suffered 
neglect and indiffer- 
ence in Russia, and 
his death is said to 
have been hastened 
by this injustice and 
hostility, due to his 
race and religion— 
for, unlike Rubin- 
stein, Antokolsky, 
tho not orthodox, 
remained true to the 
faith of his fathers 
to the end of his life. 
In Europe he was, 
however, recognized 
as a great artist. 

His career was a 
remarkable one, and 
the following facts 
are taken from an 
obituary article by V. Stasoff, Russia’s veteran art critic and 
one of Antokolsky’s friends and admirgrs: 




















THE LATE MARK M. ANTOKOLSKY. 


Antokolsky was born in 1842 in the ghetto of Vilna. His 
parents were poor and extremely orthodox, and he was given no 
liberal education. ‘The condition of the Jews in the “Pale” at 
that time was deplorable and miserable—poverty, ignorance, 
and superstition prevailing everywhere. When achild, Antokol- 
sky developed wonderful skill in making images and figures out 
of clay. Asthe Jewish religion frowns upon this particular art, 
Antokolsky’s talent was a surprise to everybody. Still, his 
parents were sufficiently impressed to apprentice him toa marble- 
cutter. His leisure he devoted to fashioning curious and amu- 
sing images. chiefly representing ghetto scenes. Not until he 
reached the age of twenty-two did a happy chance—the favor of 
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SPINOZA. 


EXAMPLES OF ANTOKOLSKY’S ART. 


a well-to-do friend—permit him to go to St. Petersburg and enter 
the School of Fine Arts. 

One year later he attracted the attention of his teachers and 
even of art patrons by clever and original studies of Jewish 
types—“A Tailor,” ‘A Miser,” and “A Dispute over the Tal- 
mud.” ‘These and other things were exhibited in Paris, and ob- 
tained him apension. He left Russia the next year, having re- 
ceived a gold medal and means tocontinue his education in Italy 
for three years at the expense of the Russian Government. 

His first great work, which brought him the rank of academi- 
cian and made him famous in Russia and Europe, was “Ivan the 
Terrible.” completed in 1871. That was followed (in 1872) by 
“Peter the First” and (in 1874) by “Christ Before the People.” 
These two works are considered by certain critics his master- 
creations in “realistic” sculpture. Among his other greater and 
more famous works in marble and bronze are: “Socrates,” 
“Spinoza,” “Nestor” (the Russian chronicler), * lermak,” “ Pe- 
ter the Great,” “A Christian Martyr,” and—an unfinished work 
on a grand scale—* The Inquisition,” representing the appear- 
ance of a cardinal inquisitor among Spanish Jews secretly ob- 
serving their holiday. 


or 


With regard to the character, principles, and significance, in 
a philosophical sense, of Antokolsky’s art, Stasoff says (in the 
Novosti) : 

“What a loss not only to our own art, but to European art, 
Antokolsky's death is! Long since he was recognized as one of 
the greatest artists of the nineteenth century. He was absolutely 
original; he followed or imitated no one, and belonged to no 
school, This was understood, and at every exhibition he was 
awarded the highest prize in sculpture. But to Russia he was 
more than an artistic genius; he was a revelation to us—our firs¢ 
sculptor. And he was remarkably many-sided—national as well 
as cosmopolitan. His fundamental principle was realism, and 
to this he adhered from first to last, in his comic as well as in his 
serious and tragic statues and representations,” 

Other critics call Antokolsky the Russian Rodin, and empha- 
size the psychological element in his creations, His figures live, 
they say, and express their essential characteristics. He re- 
jected “ purity of form” when it conflicted with the requirements 
of truth and emotional significance. A writer in the Novoye 
Vremya, a paper which had faint praise for Antokolsky while he 
lived, writes that the artist had wonderful sympathy with nature 
and humanity, and for that reason preferred clay and bronze to 
marble, being in the babit of saying: “In clay we get the illusion 


of life; marble is dead, blank, meaningless; in bronze there is 
life again.” The same writer declares that Antokolsky loved and 
understood Russia and Christianity, proving this by the historic 
and national statues—a whole history of Russia in sculpture— 
and by his religious studies. The official organ of the Govern- 
ment, the Vzestnik, praises Antokolsky in superlative terms as 
the greatest artist of the time, as a man who never ceased to 
grow and who was ever original and incomparable. 

Several writers refer to the hostility of the antisemitic press 
toward Antokolsky (which feeling has now disappeared), and 
attribute his death to the chagrin and pain which this caused 
him. At his funeral, however, all the leading papers and soci- 
eties of St. Petersburg were represented by committees, and in 
the obituary articles there is no note of depreciation.— 7ransla- 
tion made for Tue Lirerary Dicssr. 


AMERICAN GIRLS AND THE STAGE, 


T will hardly be denied that the stage has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for women. How to get on the stage, z.¢., how to be- 
come an actress, is said to be a question of perennial interest to the 
army of matinée girls who secretly cherish the hope of some day 
finding themselves behind the footlights instead of in front of 
them. Mr. Harry P. Mawson, who writes on the subject in Zhe 
Theatre (August), does not hold out much encouragement to 
American girls who aspire to dramatic honors. He says: 


“All things considered, going upen the stage for a young 
woman who has been tenderly reared, who has been shut out 
from all knowledge of the real world, is a dangerous proposition, 
The disappointments are out of all proportion to its rewards, 
The dangers and vicissitudes exceed those of any other profes- 
sion. Of course, for those who shine as real stars in the theatri- 
cal firmament, there is much é£vdos, but they tread a thorny path 
to reach any measure of success, True, your own lines may, by 
rare good fortune, fall in pleasant places, and you may thus es- 
cape all the trials and tribulations herein enumerated, but you 
will be the lucky exception. 

“However, any young woman who perseveres in her calling 
after her first season's experience as a professional, and still re- 
tains a modicum of her first enthusiasm, has a mission to act, 
and should be allowed to act, even if she does poor work. 

“Looking over the field, however, I may say that at least fifty 
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per cent. of the women who figure as actresses have no qualifica- 
tion whatever for the calling. ‘hey lack general intelligence, 
education, a true reverence for the art, and high ideals as to 
themselves... Vanity is in too many cases the all-inspiring spirit 
which prompts a stage career. If I were asked as to the advisa- 
bility of the average young woman going on the stage, I would 
give Mr. Punch’s advice on marriage— Don’t !’” 


Julia Marlowe, who writes an article in 7he Pilgrim (August) 
addressed to American girls who contemplate a dramatic career, 
is decidedly more hopeful in her conclusions. ‘‘ What the stage 
holds for the American girl,” she says, “depends largely on that 
young person herself—perhaps one is justified in saying that it 
depends almost solely on her.” We quote further: 


“If she thinks of the stage as an institution alert to recognize 
and reward intelligent, earnest effort, and if she is willing pa- 
tiently and constantly to give it that effort, she will find that it 
is an institution of worth and dignity. If she seeks it as an es- 
cape from her appointed duties in life, and if she yearns to be an 
actress for the sake of a measure of cheap publicity and a round 
of empty, garish, and demoralizing diversions, she probably 
will find her expectations realized—that is, if she possesses a 
certain kind of personal attractiveness and very little self-re- 
spect. ‘There is, perhaps, no other walk in life where lack of 
ability is so tolerably rewarded, but the rewards, such as they 
are, are likely soon to lose their savor for even the most thought- 
less and feather-braiyed. 

“To a different type of aspirant the stage is a sterner mistress 
during the preliminary years of novitate and training, but when 
it does finally confer upon the serious ones its finer and more dig- 
nified rewards, it confers them with a generous hand. I know 
many a highly educated and carefully trained writer whose earn- 
ings, either in fame or money, are not to be compared with those 
of some merely competent leading man or woman in a standard 
organization. And, going higher up, I have been assured by 
publishers that the profits of a highly successful ‘star,’ so-called, 
will sometimes exceed in a single season the amounts which 
some novelist or historian of sound reputation can accumulate in 
a whole life-time of laborious writing. This, perhaps, may not 
be as it should be, but the fact that it is so only goes to prove 
that the rewards of work on the stage are really extraordinary 
when the work is dignified by ability, originality, and conscien- 
tiousness. Sometimes these great rewards are given to players 
who do not possess much ability or conscientiousness, but you 
will find that perhaps they do possess in large measure the sa- 
ving grace of originality—and that is a quality for which the stage 
pays, and pays well.” 


The stage would hold more for the American girl, continues 
Miss Marlowe, if more American girls would come to it with a 
better mental equipment. “Education,” she declares, “ is the 
crying need of the theatrically ambitious. The actress 
should be a constant reader. It is almost as necessary to her 
in her calling, as it is to the writer in his.” She concludes: 


“Even the beginner should have something to express. She 
aiso should be able to express something approaching the truth. 
The opinion of some that it is only necessary to look well and 
that this is half the battle is fundamentally erroneous and far 
from the mark, excepting possibly when one is considering these 
questions from the commercial point of view, a point of view 
which I wish to eliminate entirely from the present consideration 
of the subject. That point of view has no serious connection 
with the question of art, and she who does not approach the 
drama seriously as an art can not be considered a candidate for 
the title successful in the higher sense of the term. 

“In the light of what the pioneer women of the stage aids ar 1d 
in the light of what they suffered, their descendants of to-day 
can not with justice to the great names of the past take the 
drama other than seriously and reverently. Regarding it thus, 
they will bring to it the best there is in them, and by so doing 
they will receive only the rewards of the stage. They will pay 
none of its old-time penalties, for the stage of to-day is a better 
and cleaner institution than ever it was before. It has never 
been otherwise than good and clean to women who deserved 
from it that attitude, and to every aspirant it holds just what she 
makes up her mind it shall hold.” 
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THE MUSIC OF THE OJIBWAY INDIANS. 


I NTEREST always attaches to the customs and folk-lore, the 
art and the music, of a dying nation. In the case of the Red 
Indians, whose isolation seems to have bred a peculiarly roman- 
tic and adventurous temperament, there has been a wealth 
of unique artistic material of which no adequate record has 
been preserved. An effort has been recently made by two young 
American musicians, Frederick R. Burton, of Yonkers, N. Y.., 
and Arthur Farwell, now resident in Cambridge, Mass., to tran- 
scribe and harmonize the most noteworthy examples of Indian 
music. Mr. William E. Brigham, who writes on this subject in 
the New York Evening Post (July 26) and confines himself more 
especially to the music of the Ojibway Indians, declares that 
the Indian melodies are unquestionably very ancient. ‘No one 
appears to know,” he says, “where or when they originated, 
but it is certain that they have been handed down by oral 
tradition for many generations. It is not a wild dream that many 
of the identical songs of Longfellow’s Chibiabos are reproduced 
annually on the shore of Lake Huron.” He writes further: 


‘“*Desbarats, Ontario, since prehistoric times, has been the sum- 
mer playground of the Ojibways, and it is there that the scene 
of Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ is laid. It is there, too, that the 
Ojibways give, from July 10 to September 1, their annual per- 
formance of their own play of ‘Hiawatha.’ Mr. Burton’s suc- 
cessful dramatic cantata ‘Hiawatha’ has been selected for com- 
bination with the Indian ‘ Hiawatha’ for the later delectation of 
audiences in the great cities, and the composer and conductor 
has been adopted into the tribe and given the appropriate name 
of ‘ Neganne-Kahhoh’'—‘the man in front.” Himself an Indian 
by adoption, it is peculiarly fit that it should fall to his lot to 
uncover to the civilized world the remarkable inherent beauties 
of the music of his tribe.” 


Such Ojibway music as the white visitor has heard may be 
divided under the two general heads, lyric and ceremonial. 
Some of the songs are written in double rhythm, and are accom- 
panied by drum beats; others are rhythmically free and are un- 
accompanied. ‘There is no recognition whatever of musical har- 
mony. In many cases Indian music, like Indian poetry, consists 
simply in the indefinite repetition of a single brief idea. The 
scale is usually limited to five notes, the fourth and seventh in- 
tervals being omitted. Mr. Brigham continues: 


“Mr. Burton used to wonder whether the Indians would wel- 
come or resent the employment of harmony with their melodies, 
and he put the question to test one evening when they had as- 
sembled for social relaxation, after a performance of ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
First he asked them to sing one of their own lyrics in their own 
way. They did so, in unison, repeating the melody three times. 
Then a quartet of whites sang the piece in English as Mr. Bur- 
ton had previously rearranged it. ‘The Ojibways were greatly 
excited. ‘They clapped their hands and split the air with their 
falsetto shrieks of pleasure, and when the quartet had sung the 
harmonized version again the Indians surrounded him, asking 
eagerly if he thought they ‘could learn to sing it that way.’ He 
told them they could, and they were delighted when he offered 
to teach them to sing by note, using their own songs as a basis 
for exercise.” 


Perhaps the most characteristic examples of Indian music are 
the love lyrics, some of which, declares Mr. Brigham, are “ex- 
quisite ” and “might have been composed by any of the precur- 
sors of Schubert in the last of the eighteenth century.” He con- 
cludes : 


“Most Indian music is interesting only to the student or be- 
cause of its oddity, but in such songs as these. . . there is a 
spontaneity and completeness of melodic expression which make 
them welcome before the most cultivated audience; and it is 
manifest that a worthy work may be done, not only for the Ojib- 
way tribe but for the pale-face also, in notating such songs be- 
fore they are lost in the fortuitous process of oral transmission. 
The songs mentioned [My Bark Canoe” and “A Song of Ab- 
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sence and Longing ”] are already published and others will be 
soon; and with a generosity which is worthy of note Mr. Burton 
has chosen to regard the Ojibway tribe as the composer, and ar- 
ranged that all royalties shall be divided among the ‘ Hiawatha 
band,’ as it is called, by whom the melodies are used in their 
lake-shore performances of the play. Mr. Burton contemplates, 
indecd, a symphony based upon Indian themes.” 


“THE MOST LEARNED MAN IN ENGLAND.” 


C Bus title has been bestowed by competent authorities upon 

the late Lord Acton, whose death in Bavaria elicits several 
interesting and suggestive articles from the London reviews. 
The Atheneum declares that he demonstrated, “perhaps more 
than any other of his contemporaries, the essential greatness of 


the scholar.” It says further: 


“It is no exaggeration to claim for him, as for a man whom in 
scme respects he resembled, the late Dr. Hort, the motto of a 
‘life devoted to the service of truth,’ and to see in this domina- 
ting tendency the key to a career in many ways inexplicable. 
Certainly in both cases it resulted in ‘ambitions forsworn,’ while 
in Lord Acton’s the search for knowledge became so absorbing a 
passion that the desire to set it forth had largely decayed, and 
was perpetually 
thwarted by the 
wish to find fresh 
material. Yet it was 
this quality which 
gave his peculiar 
cachet to one who, 
whether as member 
of parliament, or 
courtier. or ‘ inoppor- 
tunist,’ or professor, 
or conversationalist, 
produced upon his 
contemporaries a 
sense of greatness 
imperfectly under- 
stood and powers 
insufficiently mani- 
fested.” 





Down to the end 
life Lord 
Acton read and 
studied ceaselessly. 
He left behind him 
one of the most val- 


of his 














LORD ACTON. 


uable libraries in the world, and heaps upon heaps of careful 
notes. He furnished a re- 


markable example of what 7he Spectator terms “the reticence 


But he published almost nothing. 


of learning.” That paper observes: 


“It is not often in modern times that any complaint can be 
leveled at any man for paucity of literary production. The reti- 
cence of learning is so rare in these days that to complain of a 
notable instance may seem an uncalled-for criticism. Yet we do 
deeply regret any instance of such reticence. The feverish volu- 
bility of ignorance, the amazing output of illiterature—to coin a 
much-needed word—that distinguishes the present epoch renders 
all the more necessary the measured productions of the scholaf 
and the sage. The absence of production when production is 
both possible and desirable (since amy production must bear the 
burning stamp of originality and learning) is infinitely sad, and 
the sense of loss that follows the apparently complete extinction 
of great learning is among the bitter tears of things. ‘There 
arises the real note of tragedy when the earth closes over some 
mute inglorious Milton, or over a man whose capacious intellect 
refused to unroll, let us say, the European history of the late 
Middle Ages.” 


The New York Bookman takes the view that Lord Acton’'s 
talents have been rather overestimated. 





It comments: 
“He was a profound student of both history and of theology on 
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its polemical side; but he was a colorless, unproductive scholar, 
whose learning was so sterilized as to be of no particular use to 
himself or to anybody else. What makes him worthy of notice 
is the fact that, altho he was in so many ways un-English, he 
received many of the honors which are usually reserved exclu- 
sively for Englishmen of the inner circle. In the first place, he 
was a Catholic, and received his early education in St. Mary’s 
College at Oscott. Then, instead of going to one of the great 
English universities, he went to Germany and studied at Mu- 
nich, devoting himself largely to the history of theological doc- 
trine from a Catholic point of view. Finally, instead of marry- 
ing an English lady, he sought a wife in Germany—the Countess 
Marie Arco-Valley. All these things would seem likely to have 
put him out of touch with English life and out of sympathy with 
English sentiment. Nevertheless, he was made lord-in-wait- 
ing to the Queen; he sat in the House of Commons for seven 
years ; was raised to the peerage in 1869; shared with Mr, Glad- 
stone the almost unique honor of an election as honorary fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford; and finally became professor of 
modern history at the University of Cambridge. Perhaps an 
explanation of this apparent anomaly is to be found in‘the fact 
that, altho a Catholic, he was not in favor with the church, and 
strenuously opposed the dogma of infallibility, sharing the views 
of Dr. Déllinger, of Munich, whose pupil he had been. The only 
publication outside of theological and controversial tracts to 
which Lord Acton set his name was his inaugural lecture on the 
study of history, delivered at Cambridge in 1895. It is worth 
one’s while to read this in order to see the workings of a mind 
which English panegyrists set above the mind of Mommsen. 
Having read it, one can not easily avoid the conviction that Lord 
Acton was, au fond, a dull man.” 

Lord Acton’s library, as was recently announced in the press, 
has been bought by Andrew Carnegie and presented by him to 
John Morley as a token of their long friendship. 
don Academy and Literature: 


Says the Lon- 


“At the time of Lord Acton’s death the library was estimated 
to contain nearly 100,000 volumes, of which the majority bear 
upon secular and ecclesiastical history. ‘The local and national 
history of France, Germany, and Italy are fully represented, and 
the history of the papacy and of French Protestantism form an 
important part of the collection. The library which Mr. Car- 
negie’s munificence places at Mr. Morley’s disposal can scarcely, 
on its own lines, be surpassed by any public institution, 

“Mr. Morley, we presume, will, for more than one reason, re- 
gard this gift rather as a trust than a private possession. The 
ecclesiastical tone of the collection scarcely harmonizes with the 
personal tastes of Mr. Gladstone’s biographer. Moreover, the 
mere housing of so huge a library is a serious and costly matter, 
and librarians estimate the cost of accommodation at something 
like £20,000, Even should Mr. Morley hand over this gift to his 
own a/ma mater or to the University of which Lord Acton was 
so distinguished a leader, the question of expense might form a 
bar to its acceptance. But possibly Mr. Carnegie has foreseen 
the embarrassment which his generosity might cause and pro- 
vided against it.” 





NOTES. 


A GENUINE Rembrandt was recently discovered during a house-cleaning 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. John Briggs Potter, who is re- 
sponsible for this important find, was engaged in restoring and renovating 
a picture entitled “The Shower of Gold” and catalogued as belonging to 
the school of Rembrandt. After removing several layers of dirt and var- 
nish, Mr. Potter uncovered a signature in the lower left-hand corner, 
“Rembrandt-1692." Experts upon examination have declared that the sig- 
nature is undoubtedly authentic. The painting isthe property of the estate 
of Francis Brooks. 


THE editor of 7he Epworth Herald tells an amusing story upon himself, 
He declares that he was seized not long ago “with a subtle temptation to 
dip into fiction,” and wrote a sketch which he much admired. Desiring an 
absolutely impartial verdict upon his story, he arranged to have it sub- 
mitted, in such form as would not betray its authorship, for publication in 
the pages of 7he Epworth Herald. Upon its arrival in the office, the editor 
was compelled to witness its rejection by both of his assistants! “To use 
an expression not permissible except under extreme provocation,” he says 
(in his own paper), “we had been ‘turned down’ in our own office by our 
own colleagues.” He adds: “Henceforth we shall never return a contribu- 
tion without feeling a large-sized pang. That pang will be caused partly 
by the memory of our own bitter experience in the realm of fiction, and 
partly by the thought that we are about to be a party to a transaction 
which will cause another heart to bleed.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF DUST. 


eee dust used to be regarded as simply disagreeable ; 

we now realize that it is also injurious to health. Hence 
experiments looking toward its suppression have become meas- 
ures of sanitation as well as of comfort. Watering streets has 
long been tle custom where it is possible, but this is scarcely 
more than a temporary alleviation. In La Saluérité. Paris, Dr. 
Guglielminetti of Monte Carlo discusses some of the plans for 
more permanent relief, and describes some of his own experi- 
ments along this line. We translate a notice of his article from 
Cosmos, July 26. Says the writer: 


“That we may realize the importance of the question it may 
be useful to recall what an injurious part is played by what we 
commonly call dust. Dust is partly organic, belonging to 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, as the débris of silk, wool, 
or coal; partly both organic and living, such as germs, or mi- 
crobes of all kinds floating in the air or spread over the ground ; 
and partly mineral, the débris of stones and pavements. Par- 
ticles of this last kind, which have all at first sharp edges or 
points, cause actual wounds to the mucous membrane, which, 
without regarding the resulting inflammation, are veritable open 
doors for microbic inoculation. Dr. Guglielminetti remarks that 
the use of automobiles has caused an increase, not of the quan- 
tity of dust, but of thé quantity raised and suspended in air. It 
is estimated that an automobile stirs up more dust than twenty 
carriages, especially because the motors exhaust perpendicularly 
to the ground, and blow violently on the dust, which, together 
with the speed of the vehicle, causes the dust to float higher than 
it otherwise would. We must not forget that a gram of dust 
contains about 2,400,000 microbes. Now what are we doing to 
stop this dust? We water it. 

“Watering is a good thing as far as it goes; but to fight dust 
successfully we must do so by means as constant as the causes 
that produce it. ‘This would necessitate an expenditure for wa- 
ter that nocity budget could reasonably stand. Besides, while 
the water lays the dust for the moment, it softens the road, and 
allows the vehicles to cut into it more deeply, thereby preparing 
the elements of more abundant dust when the water shall have 
evaporated. Thus watering is really only a costly palliative, 
which combats the evil momentarily without attacking its 
causes. 

“Tt is time for us to do with dust and smoke what has been 
done by filtration with the impurities in water. The result as 
shown in the reduction of typhoid and of water-borne sickness 
gives the measure of what we should thus achieve in the case of 
phthisis and diseases of the respiratory system. 

“What is the remedy, then? 

“Dr. Guglielminetti finds a valuable hint in the successful at- 
tempt of the chemist, M. Coppin, who has adopted for great pub- 
lic establishments an ‘encaustic pulverifuge,’ which coagulates 
and agglutinates the dust, prevents it from rising, and perfectly 
answers the requirements of the floors of dwellings in this re- 
spect. 

“But for public streets we must find something else more prac- 
tically realizable and cheaper. It has been suggested to use sea 
water, which, in evaporating, deposits sea-salt, whose hygro- 
scopic properties are well known. This salt, constantly absorb- 
ing water vapor from the air, would keep the ground in a moist 
state, to a certain degree. But we should thus have a disagree- 
able odor and the road would become corrosive to horses’ feet. 

“In America, petroleum has been used. Heated to 80° it flows 
like water if it is under slight pressure in the watering-carts. 
We refer here to the crude petroleum, containing 25 to 50 per 
cent. of asphalt, which mixes intimately with the dust and cov- 
ers the soil with a solid layer, a thin but durable coating of 
asphalt. This petroleum, which in America only costs three or 
four centimes a liter (about a cent a quart), enables anti-dust 
sprinkling to be done cheaply, say at the rate of 300 francs for 
5,000 meters of road (about $20 a mile). In Algeria they tried, 
even before the Americans, olive oil and naphtha. The South- 


ern Railway Company has also tried sprinkling with heavy pe- 


troleum oil on its line from Bordeaux to Bayonne. At the end 
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of three months the dust reappeared, but this is a reasonably 
long period, especially since the oil was not heated. 

“After reviewing these different attempts, Dr. Guglielminetti 
describes his own system, which he has tried between Monaco 
and Nice. ‘This plan, which he calls ‘tarring the roads,’ is car- 
ried out as follows: The road is first swept clean and then coy- 
ered with a thin layer of hot tar, well spread out. ‘This was done 
at Monaco on March 13, 1902. . . . After forty days of use, the 
surface of the road did not appear to be injured. The dust did 
not stick to it, but will probably do so in the summer, as the tar 
will then soften slightly.” 


M. Guglielminetti tells us in conclusion that he is to extend his 
experiments to Paris streets, by permission of the municipal 
authorities, trying tar, mineral-oil, and various kinds of petro- 
leum. Recent press despatches inform us that these trials have 
now taken place and are regarded as so successful that the petro- 
leum treatment is about to be applied extensively near Paris, 
Lyons, Nice, and Marseilles. In consequence of this we are told, 
there is likely soon to be an increased demand for American petro- 
leum throughout France. In discussing these facts, however, 
the New York Swz asserts that the petroleum treatment has not 
always proved successful in this country. It says (August 9) : 

“The most extensive application of crude petroleum in the 
United States for the purpose indicated has been made by the 
railroad companies; but several of them have expressed their 
determination to discontinue its use for various reasons, one of 
which is that the fine soot-like particles which arise from the 
roadbeds whereon it is spread are extremely objectionable. In 
California crude petroleum has been employed freely during the 
past year or more as acement. There it is usually applied while 
a road is in process of construction, and it is invariably applied 
hot. Minor experiments of a similar sort, however, undertaken 
in the East, have been conspicuously unsuccessful, and the coal- 
oil remedy is regarded hereabouts as a failure. Possibly its effi- 
cacy depends largely upon the quality of the soil treated.” 

It is quite possible, of course, that the proper substance, or 
combination of substances, for this kind of treatment has not yet 
been hit upon; but the dust “‘must go,” and sooner or later we 
shall arrive at the best plan for doing away with it.—77ans/a- 
tion made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


EDISON’S STORAGE-BATTERY. 


HE discussion regarding the efficiency of Edison's new 
nickel-iron battery appears to have reached the stage of 
“calling names.” Mr. John Brisben Walker has characterized 
Mr. Edison as ‘“‘a fake,” and a friend of the latterin 7he Eungi- 
meer retorts that Mr. Walker is “a fantastic doctrinaire.” Mr. 
Walker’s point of view is brought out by a writer in The New 
York Sum, who says that, “according to the automobile manu- 
facturers, inasmuch as the nickel-iron battery will be so much 
more expensive than the lead type, it will have to last at least 
two or three times as long to prove an economical purchase, and 
that the claim that a slightly greater energy storage capacity for 
a given weight will be obtained from the new battery than could 
be obtained safely from a lead battery is unimportant.” ‘The 
writer of the article in 7ze Hngineer mentioned above replies 
to this as follows: 


““Mr. Edison himself has said that his new battery will cost no 
more than the lead cell battery, and the probabilities are that it 
eventually will be cheaper. And what is mentioned by the edi- 
tor of Zhe Sun as a ‘slightly greater storage capacity’ is in real- 
ity nearly three times the storage capacity. . . . Another feature 
of the Edison battery, which is of very great importance, is the 
possible rate of discharge of more than three times the normal 


rate without injury to the battery. .... o- 
“The Edison battery is not, as 7ke Sun states, simply a small 
improvement on the lead cell. It is a new cell out-and-out. ... 


The materials are new, and the principle upon which it works is 
new in storage-battery practise. It has taken the whole century 
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to develop the lead cell to its present state of perfection, or, for 
many purposes, imperfection. Mr. Edison alone has produced 
acell which is admitted by engineers to be better in every way 
than the lead cell. Yet Ze Sun complains because, in the 
twelve months since the battery was first constructed experimen- 
tally, it has not been put upon the market, and that the capacity 
for output of Mr. Edison’s present facilities for manufacturing 
his battery is insufficient to supply a reasonable demand. 

““Whben Mr. Edison is so boldly characterized as ‘a fake,’ the 
fantastic doctrinaire who publishes the Cosmopolitan ignores the 
fact that the announcements concerning the new battery have 
been fully credited by all the technical and scientific societies of 
our country, and by the technical press. It is only necessary 
here to remind the readers of such papers that when a real fake 
comes along--a liquid-air scheme for drawing energy from the 
atmosphere, or some perpetual-motion device surrounded by a 
halo of Keely mystery—these editor men are as totally regardless 
of the protests of the savants and of the technical journals of the 
country as they are at present of the indorsement of Mr, Edison 
by the scientific world.” 





WHY DO WE SLEEP? 


Ege man who is kept awake by pain, or who suffers in any 

other way from lack of sleep, can usually obtain it by the 
use of a drug. Such sleep, however, is generally regarded as 
But 
now comes Mr. Raphael Dubois, a French physiologist, who tells 
us that all sleep is the result of drugging, the sleep producer 
being carbonic-acid formed within the system. ‘This substance, 
he says, which has been usually looked upon as only a waste 
product, is really the great automatic regulator of the organism, 
preventing violence in operation and sudden changes, and com- 
pelling us to take rest when we need it. Dr, Dubois has ex- 
plained his theory in various publications, including a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Mechanism of Thermogenesis and Sleep in Mammals.” 

The following paragraphs are from a brief article by him in 
Cosmos, July 26. Says Dr. Dubois: 


unnatural, and hypnotic drugs are avoided when possible, 


“By numerous experiments I have shown that the sleep both 
of animals and vegetables is a carbonic self-narcotism, resulting 
from their periodic growth, alternately by night and by day; 
and that the sleep of hibernation itself is but an exaggeration of 
ordinary sleep. A close study of hibernating animals has also 
enabled me to demonstrate the restraining influence of carbonic 
acid on heat-production, and to prove that it is the most admir- 
able of heat-regulators. 

“We know, in fact, that its antithermic power is considerable, 
and as its production increases precisely as the causes of heat- 
excess, such as muscular work, and, generally speaking, propor- 
tionately to oxidation. . . there results a remarkable automatic 
compensation. ...... 

“Every one knows of the close relationships between work, 
heat-production, and fatigue, and the influence of this last on 
sleep ; but, besides this, we can prove by experiments that fa- 
tigue is due to carbonic acid acting directly on the system, even 
when this has not used up its reserves of potential energy. We 
may show this by loading the organism with carbonic acid by 
breathing it mixed with air, or better, with oxygen. ... At the 
end of atime, which varies with the proportions of the gaseous 
mixture and the state of the subject, there comes on a fatigue so 
great that the subject has the greatest trouble in standing up- 
right in walking, as if he had made a long forced march. This 
is the sensation of fatigue that is well known to everybody; and 
yet the carbonic acid, instead of provoking a waste of reserve 
force, has, on the contrary, lessened its consumption, as is indi- 
cated by the sensation of cold and the tendency to chill that fol- 
lows its prolonged inhalation, We have then, at the same time, 
economy by restraint of waste, and the production of a sensation 
of intense fatigue.” 


How can we explain this action of carbonic acid? Dr. Dubois 
believes that it is due to the acid’s general anesthetic effect on 
living matter. It is thus a wonderful automatic regulator of all 
the phenomena that have to do with life and energy, especially 
those that depend in any way on oxidation. 
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Carbonic acid, he says, is the counterpoise of oxygen, serving 
in all organisms to prevent sudden waste of power. It is this 
property that we make use of in extinguishing fires with it, altho 
the mechanism is not the same in the twocases. At any rate, 
Dr. Dubois is sure that we ought no longer to consider carbonic 
acid as only a waste product, useless, if not injurious.”—7yans. 
lation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


CHINESE MEDICAL PRACTISE. 


N interesting account of Chinese physicians and their meth- 

ods is given by Pastor Stenz, a German missionary long 

resident in China, in an article printed in the New York Szaa/s- 

Zeitung (July 13), from which we extract the following para- 
graphs: 

“Tho Chinese physicians are without honor except in their 
own country, and tho many of their practises and remedies seem 
absurd to us, they appear to be fairly successful, especially in 
diagnosis. 

“Anybody may practise medicine in China; no license or spe- 
cial course of study is required. Many of the physicians are 
students who have failed to pass the government examinations. 
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FEELING THE PULSE. 
(From a Chinese Drawing.) 


“The official course of study is supposed to fit a man to be 
anything from a judge to a general. Most of the physicians, 
however, have taken lessons in medicine and pharmacy from 
experienced physicians and apothecaries, Many devote them- 
selves to specialties, chief among which are these nine: diseases 
of the large blood-vessels, of the small blood-vessels, of the skin, 
of the eyes, of the throat, mouth and teeth, of the bones, of 
women, fevers, and acupuncture. There are medical books, 
some of which are said to be more than four thousand years old, 
while others have been the property of certain families for centu- 
ries and have never been printed. The Chinese have no scien- 
tific knowledge of anatomy. One of their books places the heart 
about where the stomach ought to be, and locates the gall in the 
back of the head. Another book states that the body has three 
hundred and sixty-five bones, one for each day in the year, that 
a man has twelve ribs, a woman fourteen, and that a man’s skull 
consists of eight, a woman’s of six parts. Another assertion is 
that there are twenty-two essential and fifty-six less important 
organs, and that some of the latter are often absent. 

“It will be seen that the Chinese physician derives little aid 
from his knowledge of anatomy, His undeniable success rests 


entirely on an empirical basis. A few Chinese physicians, how- 
ever, know something of anatomy. A thousand years ago, be- 
fore Government and people had become utterly stagnant, there 
were schools of medicine in various parts of the empire, but these 
schools have long ceased to exist. 
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“When a Chinaman falls ill and can not visit the physician, 
he sends a cart or an ass to fetch the latter, for no physician of 
repute will visit patients on foot. Having arrived at the house 
the physician is first regaled with tea, stronger liquors, and 
sweetmeats, or, if the journey has been long, an elaborate meal 
is set before him, and he pays not the slightest attention to his 
patient, even in an ‘emergency case’ until his appetite is satis- 
fied. The writer cites the case of a European friend who had 
dislocated his arm and was in great pain, but the doctor calmly 
finished his repast before entering the sick-room. On seeing the 
patient the doctor asks a few general questions, the most impor- 
tant of which appears to be whether the patient can still eat or 
how long he has gone without food. Then the doctor sits feeling 
the patient’s pulse and meditating for five or ten minutes, after 
which he names the malady, writes a prescription, and goes 
away. Diagnosis by the pulse alone seems ridiculous, but Euro- 
pean physicians have had occasion to marvel at the results of the 
method in Chinese hands. 

“Chinese physicians receive no fees, tho gifts are sometimes 
made to them after successful treatment. On the other hand, 
most of them are their own druggists, and, if not, they get com- 
missions on their prescriptions, 

“The prescriptions are very complex, often containing twenty 
ingredients, which, however, are put up separately. Most med- 
icines are exhibited in the form of copious hot drafts and are 
bitter and exceedingly nauseous. Most of them are of vegetable 
origin. Ginseng is the 
most highly prized and 
enters into almost 
every prescription. 

“Then there are rem- 
edies of the nature of 
charms. ‘Tigers’ bones 
and the blood of young 
stags are supposed to 
give new life to the 
aged, pulverized 
‘dragons’ teeth’ (prob- 
ably a sort of petrifac- 
tion) is a specific for 
toothache, and dried 
millipedes, scorpions, 
‘ Spanish flies, and other 
insects are used in 
various diseases. Cow 
dung is a remedy for 
constipation, gun- 
powder for oppression 
in breathing, tadpoles 
for the itch. 

“Apothecaries are 
always present at ex- 
ecutions to dip in the 
blood of the criminal 
pieces of bread which, 
when dried, form a 
valued medicine. <A 
few years ago a pes- 
tilence known as ‘the 
yellow sickness’ rav- 
aged Shantung. As it 
was attributed to the 
.presence of Europeans, 
a favorite remedy was the water in which a dumpling, caricatur- 
ing a European, had been boiled at the cross-roads. Remedies, 
as well as diseases, are distinguished as‘hot’ and ‘cold.’ A 
hot remedy is given for a cold disease, and vice versa. Dis- 
eases of children are very common and there are many special- 
ists. Vaccination in the European manner is in general use. 
Vaccination is said to have been practised for more than a 
thousand years, but the original method, according to an old book, 
seems to have consisted in applying to the nostrils of children 
annually the dried and powdered scabs of smallpox sores. . . . 

“The Chinese have excellent teeth and little use for dentists. 
The use of the forceps in extracting is unknown. Aching nerves 
are killed by inserting into the cavity a castor-oil bean heated to 
the burning-point. 























MODEL FOR THE STUDY OF ACUPUNCTURE. 
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“Father Stenz himself was cured of a toothache by a hot 
draft that caused intense pain in the abdomen, and attributes 
the cure to the shock to the nervous system. 

“Diseases of the eyes, ears, and skin are very common, and 
there are few Chinamen who have not been plagued with ulcers 
more than once. The prevalence of these diseases is due to un- 
clean habits, and the 
universal, but inef- 
ficacious remedy is 
a plaster. 

“For many dis- 
eases, however, such 
as typhus and other 
fevers, cholera and 
dropsy, Chinese 
physicians seem to 
have found effective 
remedies, and the 
writer thinks that 
the mortality in such 
maladies is not 
greater in China 
than in Europe or 
America, 

“But the Chinese 
physician does not 
depend wholly upon 
drugs. Massage is much used, particularly in affections of the 
head and stomach. In severe cases the treatment is heroic, for 
the operator kneels on the patient’s abdomen. 

‘‘Another favorite treatment is acupuncture, or the insertion 
of needles. The medical student practises on a mannikin cov- 
ered with little holes, and must learn to plunge the needle accu- 
rately into the right ones for the treatment of various diseases. 
As the needle is often inserted more than an inch into the body, 
it is evident that the exact location of the puncture is a matter 
of some importance. Father Stenz submitted to this treatment 
also—for obstinate and long-continued nausea. The physician 
discovered dark spots under the tongue, punctured them, let out 
a quantity of dark-colored blood, and cured the patient. 

“Surgery is unknown in China. The method employed to re- 
suscitate suicides (generally by hanging or drowning) is worth 
mentioning. The body is laid on the ground, four men pull at 
the hands and feet, a fifth at the queue, while a sixth holds the 
mouth shut—to prevent the escape of the soul, if it has not al- 
ready fled. Then others insert tubes in the ears and nostrils and 
blow through them, while the family and neighbors beat on pans 
and pots and call loudly on the spirit to return. 

“Tho physicians are not licensed, there are official unsalaried 
physicians, corresponding to our coroners, whose duty it is to 
examine and give death certificates in cases of sudden death. 
Their reports depend largely upon the financial ability and liber- 
ality of suspected persons. 

“In Peking there is a medical council of eighteen which is sup- 
posed to supervise the practise of medicine throughout the em- 
pire. Its members are physicians to the court and the imperial 
family.”—7ranslation and adaptation made for Tur LITERARY 
DicEstT. 
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CHINESE DIAGRAM OF PARTS OF THE FACE, 





Liquid Air as an Explosive.—When it was first found 
that liquid air, mixed with a combustible powder or mass, formed 
a powerful explosive, it was expected that this substance would 
be largely used in blasting; but most experiments in this direc- 
tion have been reported unsuccessful. It appears, however, from 
the Anna/len fiir Bautechnik, that it has recently been employed 
satisfactorily for this purpose in building a bridge over the River 
Isar, at Munich. The cartridges were of paper, filled with a 
spongy material and furnished with a detonator. When all the 
preparations were made, the liquid air, enclosed in a vacuum- 
jacketed receptacle, was brought up, and the cartridges were 
plunged into it. When the absorption was judged to have been 
sufficient, they were taken from the receptacle and disposed in 
the ordinary manner. Finally, they were exploded, usually by 
the electric spark.” The effect produced seems to have been equal 
to that which would have been obtained with dynamite. When 
a cartridge failed to explode, it was not necessary to recover it, 
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for it became harmless in less than fifteen minutes, owing to the 
evaporation of the liquid air.—7rans/ation and adaptation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A BOTTLE THAT CAN NOT BE REFILLED. 


Segoe non-refillable bottle has apparently taken, in the mind 

of the average inventive genius, the place formerly accu- 
pied by the perpetual-motion machine. Each weekly issue of 
The Patent Office Gazette, we are told by 7he American In- 
ventor, shows that from one to fifteen patents have been issued 
by the office on a bottle which can not be refilled. Many of the 
devices are fearful and wonderful mechanisms with complicated 
valves and pumps, which are perhaps interesting as curiosities, 


but useless for any other purpose. The writer goes on to say: 


“Apparently many inventors have an idea that some great, 
bottling concern would be glad to get hold of a bottle which 
could not be refilled, in order to prevent a fraudulent use of their 
labels for some one’s else goods. It is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that some big brewing company would be interested in 
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this time on it increases but slowly, especially with girls. It 
seems to reach its height between nineteen and twenty years in 
the man; between sixteen and eighteen years in the woman. 
The mean weight of the brain of an adult male is 1,400 grams [3 
pounds 1 ounce] according to Marchand ; that of the female brain 
is but 1,275 grams [2 pounds 10 ounces]. The reduction of the 
weight due to senile atrophy begins in man at about forty-eight 
years and in woman at about seventy years, but numerous indi- 
vidual variations are observed. One of the heaviest brains ever 
weighed was that of the Russian author Turgeneff, which 
weighed 2,120 grams [4.7 pounds], and one of the lightest was 
Gambetta’s, which scarcely reached 1, 160 grams [2.6 pounds]."— 
Translation made for Tue LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


The Longest Chain in the World.—‘“A curious means 
of moving boats is employed on the river Elbe, and described by 
United States Consul Cole, of Dresden,” says Popular Mechanics. 
“A chain 290 miles long lies at the bottom of the stream, which is 
too swift to navigatein the usual way. The boats are 180 feet long 
and provided with 200-horse-power steam-engines which turn a 
drum fastened on the deck. ‘The chain comes in over the bow, 





such a device if it could be made as inexpen- 
sive as the ordinary blown-glass bottles. A 
recent letter of Zhe American Inventor to 
the more prominent bottling concerns in the 
United States brought in every case replies 
to the effect that the writers were not inter- 
ested in any such device and would not con- 
sider even a successful one. The reason is 
easily seen. ‘Take the case of the most-often 
used bottle for illegitimate purposes, which is 
that holding a certain sauce found on all res- 
taurant tables. ... The better class of res- 
taurants of course use new and 
fresh for their customers, but the numberless 
smaller eating-houses throughout the country 
will buy perhaps a dozen bottles of the con- 
diment in question and then continue to refill 
have been emptied of their original contents. This course in- 
jures the bottlers in two ways: it prevents the making of new 
sales to which they have a right, and gives the user of the sauce 
a false idea of the quality of goods. At the same time this loss 
expressed in percentage would seem very small beside the total 
profits of the concern in question. All non-refillable bottles 
which have been made so far are many hundred per cent. more 
expensive than the ordinary blown-glass bottles, which can be 
had in quantities for less than half a cent apiece. A greater 
outlay would therefore be required to obtain a bottle which could 
not be refilled than the loss entailed to the users of bottles by 
infringement and substitution even when constantly carried on, 
and this is true not only for sauces, but of patent medicines, 
beers, wines, and all other liquids. 

“It may therefore be confidently stated that there is absolutely 
no use for a non-refillable bottle, the cost of which will exceed 
the cost of the glass-blown bottle of the same size by more than 
twenty per cent.” 


this sauce 
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Weight of the Brain in the Two Sexes.—This has 
been the object of numerous investigations, but comparative 
measurements do not always agree. 
ject is from M. Marchand, of Marbourg, who recently weighed 
no less than 1,173 human brains. 
La Médecine Moderne, are thus given in the Revue Scientifique 
(July 12) : 

“The cause of death has more or less influence on the weight of 
the brain. Among acute maladies, M. Marchand notes diph- 
theria as a remarkably frequent cause of increase of the brain’s 
weight. From the point of view of age, the mean weight of the 
brain in the new-born babe, from one to seven days old, is 371 
grams [9.8 ounces] for boys and 361 [9.5 ounces] for girls. At 
the end of the first year the weights are respectively 967 and 893 
grams [2 pounds 1.5 ounces, and 1 pound 11.5 ounces]. At the 
end of the third year the weight of the brain has trebled. From 


The latest word on the sub- 


His results, as analyzed in 





CHAIN BOAT ON THE ELRE 
Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago). 


passes along on rollers to the drum, around which it is wound 
three times. The chain is then carried to the stern, where it 
drops back into the water. The steamers tow five barges con- 
taining 1,500 tons. On the return trip the chain is dispensed 
with, the swift current and an ordinary screw-propeller affording 
a quick passage.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE first trackless trolley in America will be in operation in Franklin, 
N. H.,” says £lectricity, “the City Council having granted permission to a 
company to erect poles and wires for the system between the railroad sta- 
tions. Work on the new line is to be begun at once. In Germany a line of 
the sort has been in operation for some time from the old fortress of Konig- 
stein through the Biela valley, the cars running over the highway and 
street pavements.” 

“REAK-ADMIRAL RODGERS and the naval board, of which he is chairman, 
have selected a site for a government wireless telegraph-station on the 
Navesink Highlands,” says Electricity. “'The tower is to be placed near the 
north beacon of the famous Twin lights and close to the Postal Telegraph 
Observatory. This is the first land station selected by the Navy Depart- 
ment for sending wireless messages of an official character. The new 
tower will be of wood and entirely independent of the American Wireless 
Company's new tower, which is being built a short distance from the light- 
house.” 

A MECHANICAL problem that the author apparently believes insoluble is 
made the basis of a story by Dr. Weir Mitchell in thecurrent Century Mag- 
azine; but 7he American Machinist says that it is not so hard as it seems. 
In the tale, a wealthy and cranky mechanical engineer left all his property 
toa nephew: “This property was found to consist of a collection of gems 
of fabulous value which were in a safe-deposit vault. Upon the key to this 
vault being delivered to the nephew, he opened it and found on top of a 
steel box a letter addressed to himself, which letter contained a list of the 
gems within the steel box; but the letter also conveyed the information 
that the box contained, along with the fortune in gems, some of the engi- 
neer testator’s specially invented high explosive which would be sure to 
detonate as soon as the lid of the box should be raised. The story gves on 
to describe the various schemes devised for opening the box without set- 
ing off the explosive, all of which were discarded one after another as be- 
ing impracticable; the final result being that the nephew was driven 
nearly crazy by his desire to possess the gems—a desire effectually re- 
strained by his further desire to continue living.” Now for 7he Machinist's 
solution, which is simple enough, if correct. It says: “We should simply 


immerse this box for about twenty-four hours in liquid air, after which we 
should expect to open it with impunity, because no explosive we ever 
heard of could be made to explode after having been subjected for twenty- 
four hours to a temperature of something like —400° Fahr.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DO WE NEED DOGMA? 


ROF. SAMUEL McCOMB, of the Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, answers this question, both in the affir- 
mative and in the negative. If by “dogma” is meant some- 
thing hard, rigid and stationary, his reply is No. If, on the 
contrary, is meant a definite statement of doctrinal belief, carry- 
ing with it only the authority of its own reasonableness and 
readjusted from time totime in harmony with advancing knowl- 
edge, his reply is emphatically Yes. He writes (in 7he Con- 
temporary Review, August) : 


“Genuine Dogma is clothed with mora/ certainty. Its appeal 
is ethical, its word is ‘ He that is of the truth heareth my voice.’ 
The divine revelation—the unveiling of God’s will and purpose 
—is not something fixed in stark and rigid outline to be im- 
posed on the intellect by any authority, ecclesiastical or other, it 
is a living process whose grandest products may be found in 
Holy Scripture—a process which for tis culminates in the Person 
and work of Christ, who offers himself to each succeeding age 
for fresh interpretation, for the unfolding of the unsearchable 
riches of his Spirit.” 


If it be said that in thus depriving dogma of all external au- 
thority, we cut religion loose from its moorings and send it adrift 
in a boundless sea of speculation, doubt, and uncertainty, Pro- 
fessor McComb points out: 


“For centuries men believed that the church was an infallible 
authority; but at the Reformation the conscience of Europe 
broke with this theory. In its place the Bible was exalted as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practise; but the doctrine was 
never logically realized, for when it was discovered that there 
was no uniform understanding of the Biblical contents, creeds 
and confessions were formulated which, as standards of dog- 
matic truth, take the place of Scripture. And these creeds and 
confessions in many of their details imply a theory of revelation 
no longer held by Christian divines. In the last century the 
ultimate criticism of doctrine was found in reason, or the logical 
understanding. In the hands of Toland, Tindal, Collins, and 
their followers, Christianity was not so much explained as ex- 
plained away; it became a mere republication of what was as 
old ascreation. The question, then, before the church to-day 
is, Where shall we find a genuine doctrinal standard? The 
problem, if frankly faced, can admit of one solution only. It is 
in the Christian consciousness of the individual and of the age 
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that the court of appeal is to be found. In other words, the 
ultimate standard is the religious consciousness in which all men 
have a share, enlightened, molded, penetrated, and shaped by 
the teaching of Christ in the gospels, in the history of the 
church, and in the illuminating influence of his Spirit. Each 
age has its own vision of Christ. In the ultimate analysis it is 
by this vision that all things must be tried. It represents the 
best conclusions of the age as to the contents of the Bible, the 
meaning of the world and of life.” 


“Dogma,” continues the writer, ‘‘can never fully express the 
contents of the life, yet must ever seek to do so.” Our ideal is 
“a flying one”; the goal ever recedes as we advance. Professor 
McComb writes further: 


“Here, as elsewhere, the schoolman’s maxim is true: Omnia 
exeunt in mystertum. Why then trouble ourselves about dogma 
if in framing it we are doomed to an impossible task? Because 
it is an absolute necessity for the integrity of our moral and intel- 
lectual life; it satisties reflective and practical needs. Man is 
‘a thinking animal,’ says Aristotle. ‘The key to every man is 
his thought,’ is a striking remark of Emerson. ‘There is an im- 
pulse in the mind which urges it to reflect upon its perceptions, 
emotions, purposes, to seek in them law and order, source and 
cause. It is an inevitable necessity of nature. We can not rest 
in religious impressions merely—we must ask, Do they point to 
a spiritual Reality as their origin and goal? The answer is 
Dogma. When in some moment of spiritual stress the face of 
Christ looks out upon us, quelling the power of passion and 
sending mysterious streams of healing and strengthening influ- 
ences into the soul, we do not ask How, or Why? But when 
the fire of feeling cools, and reflection awakes, then we question 
ourselves: Who is this Christ? Is he divine or human? . 
And whatever reply we make is Dogma.” 


. 


In concluding Professor McComb casts a glance ahead: 


“What now of the future of Dogma? For the traditionalist 
and the Agnostic alike there is none. To the mind of the former 
theology is a fixed quantity, eternally unchangeable; its exist- 
ence is a death-in-life ; in the view of the latter, it is slowly but 
surely advancing to the grave dug to receive it. Neither posi- 
tion will stand the test of criticism. . It is a reassuring reflec- 
tion that now, after the critical labors of such men as Wendt, 
Weiss, Weizsiicker, and Harnack among the Germans, and of 
Hort, Westcott, Sanday, and Bruce among British divines, this 
Agnostic despair of history is no longer possible. Professor Har- 
nack being witness, the fire of the most stringent criticism has 
failed to dissolve such facts as these: (1) That Jesus claimed to 
be the Messiah, the prophetically announced Deliverer of God's 
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people; (2) that the Logos-doctrine of St. John can not be traced 
back to Philo; (3) that the marvelous (if not the strictly mirac- 
ulous) can not be eliminated from the records without utterly 
destroyingthem. These positions established, consequences flow 
from them in the light of which we see theology to be not, as 
some think, a more or less dexterous manipulation of abstract 
notions, but a sympathetic interpretation of the realities of his- 
tory. They give us a fulcrum in the real light of humanity for 
all our constructive endeavors. Christ is the inspiration of the 
Christian religion, and therefore the main source of a Christian 
theology. ‘Theology is thus humanized by the vision of God in 
the humanity of Christ. Men are asking to-day not, Is there a 
God; but, What kind of a God is He who is involved in all 
thought and life; what is the character of the Will behind the 
universe? Theology answers: Look at Jesus as he lives and 
breathes in the Gospel history, and you will find God; his rea- 
son and heart lie at the ceuter of all things; in him you will dis- 
cover the clue to the winding mazes of history, the baffling per- 
plexities of thought, the dire mysteries of nature.” 


TISSOT’S ARTISTIC TRIBUTE TO RELIGION. 


AMES JOSEPH JACQUES TISSOT, who died in Paris on 
J August 9, will long be remembered in America for his paint- 
ings of the life of Christ, which were exhibited in our principal 
cities and are now the property of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. This remarkable series, comprising 350 paintings 
in oil and water colors and 111 pen drawings, is a unique tribute 
to the Christian religion and grew out of several years of labor 
and study in Palestine. ‘Tissot was not a great painter,” ob- 
serves the Philadelphia Record, ‘and there was nothing of ge- 
nius in his composition ; but he was a painstaking artist of deep 
religious feeling.” ‘The Rochester Post-Exfress says: 

“Like Gounod he took a priestly view of his calling. The one 
composed and the other painted to the greater glory of God. It 
may be urged that this idea is latent in all really great art work ; 
but, in the case of Tissot, as with Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, and Rafael, worship was the artist’s inspiration and 
guiding principle. With Leonardo and Andrea Del Sarto art 
was its own end; it was not a conscious act of worship. But, 


just as Gounod wrote one of his masses, seated at a table near 
the altar, ‘Tissot painted, in Milton’s words, ‘ As ever in his great 





CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
( Tissot.) 


Taskmaster’s eye.’ If he had been born in the Middle Ages, he 
would have been a monk and painted triptychs for the altar or 
Madonnas and saints for the cloister. His attitude of mind was 
as devout as that of Browning’s‘ Pictor Ignotus.’ But his meth- 
od was many degrees wide of that of the pallid painters of the 
cloister. ‘They idealized; they would have thought it wicked to 
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make the Virgin a typical Jewess, or her Son the precise copy of a 
Hebrew carpenter.” 
Tissot, declares the Boston /7/e/, was “ possessed by one over- 


mastering desire—to set before the world the divine Christ as 
he looked and spoke 





when he dwelt as a 


man with men.” It 
continues: 
“The work of his 


earlier art life’ in 
France and England 
was worldly—por- 
traits of the men of 
the hour, of the reign- 
ing beauties, of ball- 
room scenes, garden 
parties, etc. Yet in 
these things, in his 
fidelity to life and at- 
tention to details, he 
was schooling him- 
self for his real voca- 
tion. 

“Sorrow turned bis 
heart to high and holy 
things; he pledged 
himself to his pictorial 
Life of Christ, and in 
carrying out the work 
he became an influ- 
ence which must 
powerfully affect the 
Christian art of the 
future. 

‘A just appreciation of ‘Tissot’s work is not easy at first sight 
The thought of the greater number of intelligent, devout, and 
art-loving Christians, as to the visible aspect of Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Gospel saints, has been inevitably mold- 
ed by the masters, especially of Italian and Spanish schools of 
art. They see the Holy Family not against a Judean but against 
an Umbrian or Andalusian background, and with consistent fea- 
tures and habiliments. Bethlehem, the Temple of Jerusalem, 
the scenes of the Holy Childhood, of Christ’s preaching and mir- 
acles, of his sufferings and death, have been so highly idealized 
that their real aspect seems strange and crude—un- 
seemly almost. Yet, as one gazes, conviction grows, 
the beauty of the artist’s faithful and religious treat- 
ment is felt, and the mind and heart are opened to a 
better understanding of Tissot’s great text-book, the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

“There is a so-called sacred art whose realism is 
repulsive, because of the artist’s defect of faith in the 
divinity of Christ, as in the case of Verestchagin and 
some of the modern Germans. There is an idealism 
which, tho inspired by true faith in Christ’s divinity, 
fails to impress us adequately with his humanity— 
‘like unto us in all things save in sin.’ But the Christ 
of Tissot is the Christ whom Peter and John and 
Magdalen and Martha saw—the Son of God and the 
Son of Mary, the Resurrection and the Life.” 





MARY MAGDALENE BEFORE HER CONVERSION. 
(Tissot. ) 


The New York Ou//ook comments on Tissot’s char- 
acteristics as follows: 


“He would not paint the Jesus of the studios, but 
the Jesus of Palestine. He went to that country not 
far from the time of Mr. Holman Hunt's sojourn there. 
Both men were animated by the same incentive, and 
now that the Biblical scenes painted by them are before 
the world, we may judge as to the differences between 
French and English realism applied to the most sacred of all 
subjects; we may judge also of the differences between art based 
on Roman Catholic and art based on Protestant principles. ‘Tis- 
sot, tho a devout Roman Catholic, offers no trace of dogma in 
his pictures, yet he frankly accepts certain legends, as, for in- 
stance, that of St. Veronica. In the compelling power of com- 
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pactness the Tissot pictures will hardly stand alongside the com- 
parative few by Mr. Holman Hunt, but both artists emphasize, 
in religious painting, the return to nature, fact, accuracy, vera 
city. If one criticises their works as being -sometimes unwar- 
rantedly bound down to detail, one feels, nevertheless, that wel- 
come sense of relief from a previous overemphasis of our Lord’s 
mystical and superhuman life. In the Tissot pictures the real, 
living boy and man, Jesus, is before us; he breathes, walks, 
eats, talks, sleeps, broods, advises, plans, is glad, is sorrowful- 
in a word, he is the Jesus first and foremost of the Here rather 
than of the Hereafter. és 

“During many years Doré’s Bible had been a chief adjunct in 
popularizing sacred history. ‘Tissot’s Bible, however, is not onl) 
as bold in conception as was Doré’s; it is more vivid in outline, 
more remarkable in detail. Above all, it gives evidences of con- 
science, thought, and inspiration.” 


A REBUKE OF THE RITUALISTS. 


ISHOP HUNTINGTON, of the Episcopal Diocese of Cen- 

tral New York, has issued a pastoral in which he rebukes 

his clergy for giving countenance to “frequent and apparently 

increasing irregularities in the order and the hours of the Sun- 

day worship of the church.” ‘The resulting evils, he declares, 
are of a serious character. He writes further: 

“While the clergy at their clubs and in the newspapers are 


wondering why the people do not come to church, the people are 
wondering what they shall find when they get there. By some 

















BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON. 
Courtesy of The Churchman. 


novel fashion the regular established order of divine service is 
displaced, and some new arrangement is set up; a fraction of 
the congregation is invited to come to an ‘early’ service, some- 
where between 5 o’clock and 10 in the morning, and the rest of 
God's children are told that they are to have no chance to say 
their prayers and confess their sins, and hear God’s word, and 
thank Him for His blessings, together, as the church has pro- 
vided and expects. So some of them sleep in their beds and 
some read the Sunday newspapers, and some dawdle and gos- 
sip. Ask them why they don't go to church, and they answer 
that they don’t know what is going on there. 

“To offset the injury there is no religious advantage or profit 
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in these shiftings whatever. Piety is not deeper. Righteous- 
ness is not more practised. Business men are not more scrupu- 
lous. Children are not better bred and taught. Women are not 
more devout mothers or housekeepers. Families and individuals 
in this church are entitled to the benefits of public worship at 
10:30 or 11 o'clock every Sunday forenoon, if there is a church 
anywhere within reach. They have a right to hear there the en- 
tire service of morning prayer, Holy Scriptures, prayers, the 
collects, Gospel and epistle for the day, and the litany at least 
once every month and on each Sunday in Advent and Lent. 
You will not improve on this venerable and hallowed privilege 
by any ecclesiastical whim. ‘The wardens and vestries have a 
right to complain that they are defrauded, and it becomes a duty 
of bishops to make visitation inquiry why this benignant provi- 
sion is withheld from them. . 3 

“The church wants character more than it wants ceremony, and 
it wants humble loyalty more than it wants to be mended or dee- 
orated. If individualism is to determine what sober and vener- 
able usages are to be swept aside by the new incumbent, no 
sooner is a novel fashion set on its feet than the next dictation 
may turn it out of doors. ‘The rather recent publicity given to 
the liturgic circumstances that the three great offices, the litany, 
morning prayer, and Holy Communion, are distinct works mis- 
chief if it cuts off any one of them.” 


Bishop Huntington's letter is regarded as significant, because 
emphasizing a tendency which has been very apparent for some 
time in the “ High-Church” party of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. ‘This tendency is strongly marked in the pages of the 
Milwaukee Living Church, which argues for the use of the word 
“Catholic” in place of “Episcopal,” and favors the “early 
Eucharist” which Bishop Huntington condemns. It is worth 
noting, however, that these concessions to Roman Catholic prae- 
tise do not appear to meet with the approval of the Roman Cath- 
olics themselves. In an article on “Insincerity in Anglican Con- 
troversy,” in the current issue of 7he Wessenger (New York), a 
member of the Jesuit order, the Rev. Henry Woods, takes the 
ground that the High-Church party is in a false and indefensible 
position, because it can not practise Roman Catholic customs 
without offending against the plain rules and doctrines of the 
Anglican Church. And the New York freeman’s journal 
(Rom. Cath.) says: 


‘‘Ritualism is eSsential Protestantism, having the same men- 
tal attitude and principle of action based on private judgment, 
the quicksand of dissent. It was the mental attitude of Prot- 
estantism that framed the thought of the stubborn, rebellious 
ritualistic mind, and its principle of action has now brought 
upon it irretrievable disaster. Indeed, the end was foretold from 
the beginning. All the issues of ritualism have demonstrated 
its essential Protestant nature, whether it was the case of the 
Rey. Arthur Tooth incarcerated for rebellion in Carlisle jail, the 
Rev. ‘Father’ McConachie fighting the bishops in St. Albans, 
Holborn, or the present set in London defying ecclesiastical au- 
thority. ‘Their mental attitude and principle are one with those 
of the redoubtable John Kensitt. 

* Ritualists put themselves in training for their downfall at the 
start, and ever since have been warming themselves around the 
smouldering campfires of the Reformation.” 


The New York Suz makes extended editorial comment on the 


“very notable” episcopal rebuke of Bishop Huntington, and 
prophesies that it is “not likely to be effectual in restraining the 


clergy to whom it is administered.” ‘The same paper continues. 


“The ‘irregularities ’ so offensive to him and so injurious to the 
Episcopal church, in his estimation, are due to a conviction de- 
voutly and even passionately held by them that the Holy Com- 
munion, or ‘the Supper of the Lord,’ as it is described in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, is a veritable sacrifice and not a bare com- 
memoration of Christ’s death; or, to use the words of a ritual- 
istic tract in defense of the reservation of the Holy Eucharist, 
‘the body of our Lord is a true object of worship.’ That is, they 
believe in the Real Presence; and that their numbers and their 
relative strength in the Episcopal Church are increasing omi- 
nously is indisputable. The popular tendency, too, seems to be 
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toward a splendor of ritual which has its justification only in the 
conception of a sacrifice at the altar....... 

“Splendor of ritualism, with all its symbolic implications, is a 
feature of the Episcopal churches which seems most to satisfy 
the popular taste or religious conviction of this time, Bishop 
Huntington to the contrary notwithstanding. Even in Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches ritualistic features have 
been introduced, The religious tendency is toward medieval- 
ism; but at present it seems to get its impetus very frequently 
from estheticism merely, rather than from any new and deep 
religious conviction.” 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE PROBLEM OF 
EVIL. 


~WAMI VIVEKANANDA, whose death was reported a few 
days ago from Calcutta, India, gave much consideration 
during the latter part of his life to the philosophic aspects of the 
Vedanta religion with which his name has come to be so promi- 
In his last lec- 
tures, which have been published in book form by the Vedanta 
Society of New York, the Swami addresses himself to natures of 
the philosophic turn of mind, which feel that they must have the 
sanction of logic and reason for every belief. 


nently associated in English-speaking countries. 


Among the prob- 
lems with which he deals is that of the existence of evil in the 
world, and this he treats in an exposition of the Hindu word 


“maya.” He declares: 


“When the Hindu says the world is mdéyd, at once people get 
the idea that the world is an illusion. ‘This interpretation has 
some basis, as coming through the Buddhistic philosophers, be- 
cause there was one section of them who did not believe in the 
external world at all. But the mwdyd of the Vedanta, in its last 
developed form, is neither idealism nor realism, nor is it theory. 
It is a simple statement of facts—what we are, and what we see 
around us.” 


Our whole life, observes the Swami, is a thing of apparent 
The 


problems which are nearest and dearest to man are calling on 


contradictions. ‘There is the contradiction in knowledge. 
him day and night for a solution, but he can not solve them be- 
cause he can not go beyond his intellect. There is the contradic- 
tion in human temperament. With every breath the impulse of 
man’s heart bids him be selfish. At the same time, there is 
some power beyond him which seems to summon him to a course 


Then there is the contradiction in death: 


“The whole world is going to death; everything is dying. All 
our progress, our vanities, our reforms, our luxuries, our knowl- 
edge have that one end—death. ‘That is all that is certain. Cit- 
ies come and go, empires rise and fall, planets break into pieces 
and crumble into dust, to be blown about by the atmosphere of 
other planets. Thus it is going on from time without beginning. 
What is the goal? Death is the goal of everything. Death is 
the goal of life, of beauty, of power, of wealth, of virtue, too. 
Saints die and sinners die, kings die and beggars die. ‘They are 
all going to death, and yet this tremendous clinging on to life 
exists. Somehow, we do not know why, we have to cling on to 
life; we can not give itup. And this is mdéyd/” 


of unselfish conduct. 


Christian philosophers would have us believe that the evil and 
the suffering in the world are transient things; that evil is being- 
continually eliminated, and that at last there will remain only 
With such a view the Swami takes issue. 


good. He says: 


“The prosperity of the Christian nations depends on the mis- 
fortune of non-Christian nations. There must be some to prey 
upon. Suppose the whole world were to become Christian, then 
the Christian nations would become poor, because there would 
be no non-Christian nations for them to prey upon. . . . Animals 
are living upon the plants, men upon animals, and, worst of all, 
upon each other, the strong upon the weak; this is going on 
everywhere, and this is wdydé/ What solution do you apply to 
this? We hear every day of such and such explanations, and are 
told that in the long run it will be all good. Suppose it be pos- 
sible—which is very much to be doubted—but let us take it for 
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granted, why should there be this diabolical way of doing good? 
Why can not good be done through good instead of through these 
diabolical methods? The descendants of the human beings of 
to-day will be happy; but why must there be all this suffering 
now?” 


It is generally assumed that good is an increasing quantity 
and evil a decreasing quantity ; but even this assumption the 
Swami challenges. He points out that the savage, if he was 
cruder than the civilized man, was also healthier and more normal. 
It can not be forgotten that with man's growing susceptibility to 
happiness has increased his sense of misery, until to-day there 
are more avenues opened to pain than ever before. Machines 
have made commodities cheaper, but they “are crushing down 
millions, that one may become rich, making one richer than oth- 


ers, and thousands at the same time poorer and poorer, making 





SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 
slaves of whole masses of human beings.” ‘‘ Nor can this state 


of things be remedied,” declares the Swami. He continues: 


“We may verily imagine that there will be a place where 
there will be only good, and no evil, that there will be places 
where we shall only smile and never weep. Such a thing is im- 
possible in the very nature of things, for the conditions will be 
the same. Wherever there is the power of producing a smile in 
us, there lurks the power of producing tears in our eyes. Wher- 
ever there is the power of producing happiness in us, there lurks 
somewhere the power of making us miserable.” 


In view of these statements, it may be asked: What, then, is 
the use of religion? What is the object in doing good? The 


Swami replies: 


“The answer is, in the first place, that we must work in the 
way of lessening misery, for that is the only way of making our- 
selves happy. Every one of us finds it out sooner or later in our 
lives. The bright ones find it out a little earlier, and the dul] 
ones a little later. The dull ones pay very dearly for the discoy- 
ery, and the bright ones less dearly. In the second place, apart 
from that, altho we know there will never come a time when this 
universe will be full of happiness and without misery, still this. 
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is the work to be done; altho misery increases, we must do our 
part at the same time. Both these forces will make the universe 
live until there will come a time when we shall awake from our 
dreams and give up this building of mud-pies. . . . In this life, 
with all its miseries and sorrows, its joys and smiles and tears, 
one thing is certain, that all things are rushing toward their 
goal; and it is only a question of time when you and I, and 
plants and animals, and every particle of life that exists must go 
into the Infinite Ocean of perfection, must attain unto freedom, 
unto God,” 





CAN PSYCHOLOGY EXPLAIN THE PHE- 
NOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM ? 


PIRITUALISM has long claimed to be the only religious 
philosophy which furnishes incontrovertible evidence re- 
garding the nature and existence of a future life. Its point of 
view on this subject is almost invariably repudiated by the Chris- 
tian church; and yet, as is pointed out by a recent writer, there 
is no necessary inconsistency in the doctrines of Christianity and 
of Spiritualism. Granting the immortality of the spirit, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the spirit might be able to return 
and establish relations with its kindred on earth. So at least 
thinks Dr. E. H. Noble, of Elmira, N. Y., who has been study- 
ing the phenomena of Spiritualism. He intimates further that 
the attitude of the ehurch toward Spiritualism is not, as a rule, 
a convincing one, and that other than religious standards must 
be employed in order to reach satisfactory conclusions. He 
writes {in the Elmira Gazet/e): 


“It was not until recent years that science turned her atten- 
tion to this important subject. So antagonistic was the church 
to the phenomena and so bitter her persecution of those engaged 
with or recognizing them, that scientific men partook of the prej- 
udice and joined in the oppression. With the advance and 
spread of education prejudices have been cleared up, false theo- 
logical barriers have been torn down, and, while there is still 
abroad skepticism as to psychic manifestations and prejudices 
based on false conceptions of the true religion, the thinking 
classes have been at work and the foundation of the new science 
is already laid.” 

The “new science” by which Dr. Noble would test the doc- 
trines of Spiritualism is that of psychology. ‘The phenomena 
with which psychology has to deal,” he declares, “are so closely 
ailied to, it may be said identical with, those encountered in the 
spiritualistic field that the investigator at once recognizes their 
relationship.” Can this science, he inquires, show how one 
stranger can divine another's inmost thoughts and describe to 
him events relating to that person of which, by no known possi- 
bility, he could have had knowledge? If the theory of thought- 
transference or telepathy be accepted, Dr. Noble believes that 
this question may be answered in the affirmative. He says: 


“Thought-transference probably occurs consciousiy, in all 
people occasionally, and almost constantly in all people uncon- 
sciously. Every day impressions are stored in our minds from 
those intimately connected with us by the ties of love or friend- 
ship, of which we know nothing. Only occasionally is the im- 
pression strong enough to force its way through the mass of 
business and other cares which constantly demand our thought, 
then usually in some quiet moment when the mind is at rest, or, 
perchance, ina dream. Then, we are astonished when later we 
learn our fancy or our dream was true. Is it strange? Do we 
not from comparatively simple mechanisms flash on invisible 
ether-waves, communications from continent to continent? 
Shall we, then, deny to the most wonderful, complicated con- 
struction of an Infinite Creator—the human brain, charged with 
all its mysterious forces, powers we know belong to senseless 
metal—that of winging its love-messages through space to other 
minds attuned to its thrilling vibrations? We believe not. 
Thus are our minds supplied with knowledge of others all un- 
known to ourselves,” 


“The highest type of thought-transference,” continues Dr. 
Noble, is found in the hypnotic state, when “every avenue of 
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approach to the brain is cut off save that unknown sense which 
opens mind to mind.” ‘The writer adds: 


“With this knowledge it will be seen how, merely by the proe- 
ess of mind-reading, we are astonished by a recitation of events, 
descriptions of places, or any other facts in our possession, which 
could not possibly have been known to the one relating them, 
They may even go so far as to tell us of our distant or departed 
friends, things we did not even know ourselves, consciously, 
through their ability to read those impressions that came to ug 
from our loved ones, which never rose to our conscious knowl- 
edge.” 

Regarding the mechanical phenomena of Spiritualism, as mani- 
fested in rappings, table-tappings, planchette writing, etc., Dr, 
Noble declares : 


“There is no doubt of the occurrence of these things. That a 
table will tip without visible aid and answer questions intelli- 
gently, as will also the planchette, any one can demonstrate to 
his satisfaction easily. Some mediums give quite remarkable 
exhibitions of power over inanimate objects. Just how, and by 
what laws, this is accomplished we are entirely unable to say. 
Psychologists are inclined to believe, and some positively as- 
sert, that mind has the power to act upon matter without the aid 
of material objects and through space. ‘To the writer the idea 
is not unreasonable. He is further inclined to the view that 
through some not understood way the messages received and 
answers given by material objects come from the so-called sub- 
conscious mentality of the individual whose mind is operating. 
The principal reason for this view is, that observation has taught 
him that, in matters unknown to some one present at the test, 
the responses are as apt to be inaccurate as otherwise. Were 
the communication from a departed spirit, theré should be no 
error.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Noble observes that he has the utmost re- 
spect for his spiritualistic friends, and believes them to be “ear- 
nest, conscientious, and an example to other religious sects in 
enthusiasm and zeal.” If he finds himself unable to follow them 
in the central theme of their doctrine, ‘‘it is from no prejudice or 
distrust of their fairness, but rather from the conviction that we 
are not justified in accepting as supernatural that which science 
seems in a fair way to demonstrate to be entirely within the 
realm of the natural.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S Bible and his mother’s book of Psalms and 
Hymns have been recently bought in Samoa by Lieut. Edward Safford, 
of the United States navy. It is said that the notes and markings in the 
Bible are especially full and interesting. 


AT a rabbinical conference held in New York during the first week in 
August a permanent national organization was formed, to be known as 
the United Orthodox Rabbis. This association will have entire charge of 
the licensing of rabbis, as well asthe control of the rabbinical colleges and 
schools throughout the country. 


THE annual session of the American Federation of Catholic societies in 
Chicago was attended by over 600 delegates. Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, 
N. J, and Bishop Messmer, of Green Bay, Wis., were the two most promi- 
nent figures in the convention proceedings. 7he New Worid (Rom.Cath.), 
which published daily editions during the davs of t e conference, declares 
it to have been “the most important gathering ever assembled in Chicago.” 


FROM Manila comes the news of the organization of a “Philippine Catho- 
lic Church,” in defection from the Roman Catholic Church, with Governor 
Taft, Aguinaldo, and I’uencamino among those nominated as honorary 
presidents. This piece of intelligence is not received verv seriously in the 
United States. Saysthe Boston 7ranscrif/: “We do not think the Pope 
will be at all disturbed by the news or that the cardinals will discuss it in 
whispers. It looks like an impudent little challenge from an impotent 
source; in fact, so contemptible that it is likely to die a-borning without 
even receiving the honor of an obituary.” 


ACCORDING to the Chicago 7rzbune, there is an evangelist “going about 
from church to church” in the northern part of Illinois on these terms: 
“Forty dollars a week and fifty conversions guaranteed, or monev re- 
funded.” This means converts guaranteed at something less than a dollar 
ahead. The Macon 7e/egrafh comments: “The attitude revealed would 
be blasphemous but for the curious conviction well known to exist in un- 
reflecting minds, that to secure a ticket of admission is not a matter of cul- 
tivating a heavenly character, but a matter of professing belief in the 
dogmas of this or that sect.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


. THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN. 


~*O profoundly stirred is European opinion by the revelations 
made at the recent international congress in Paris for the 
suppression of the world-wide traffic in women, that another 
gathering of the sort, representing the leading countries, is to 
be held in Frankfort-on-the-Main next October. The chamber- 
lain of the German Empress, Count von Keller, has been placed 
at the head of a committee having the arrangements in charge. 
The original policy of reserve on the subject of the soul-traffic 
has been abandoned, as such reserve plays into the hands of the 
agents of this commerce, who are well organized, have large 
financial resources, and have built up a system of perfect adap- 
tability to their ends. Every avenue of publicity is now sought 
by the antagonists of the traffic, who consider the present popu- 
lar ignorance on the subject one of the weapons of the enemy. 
Says the /rank/furter Zeitung : 


“The traffic in maidens is nowadays as well organized as was 


in a former period the trade in negro slaves. It has its ex- 
changes, bureaus of distribution, agents, and price-lists. In the 


latter the quotations vary according to the country of origin. 
Only the Jewish article remains at a uniformly high price. It is 
almost an ironical compensation for the hatred with which the 
Jew is everywhere pursued that the Jewish maiden is invariably 
given the preference in every human traffic mart. ‘This circum- 
stance has led the rabbis of Berlin, Rome, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Hamburg, and Vienna to address periodical warnings to 
their people since 1898, in which the facts are brought to their 
attention and all persons suspected of complicity in the infamy 
are recommended as subjects of a rigid boycott. . Even into 
Russia, where the entrance of Jewish women is forbidden, the 
importation of Jewish maidens is extraordinarily great, for the 
agents of the commerce have found in Hamburg a clergyman to 
baptize the victims. Other ways and means are also within 
reach to smuggle in the unfortunates. Italy serves the agents 
as a peculiarly available transit station. From Genoa some 
1,200 victims are sent annually to South America.” 


The charge is made with circumstantiality and detail that the 
Camorra of Naples, “‘the Italian Tammany Hall,” has furthered 
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the traffic in many ways. 
Mafia. Cities in the United States form important way-stations 
of the trade. 


The same thing is said of the Sicilian 


Our authority proceeds: 


“In South America matters are at their worst. The go-be- 
tween, who takes over a party of ‘servants,’ loses no time during 
the trip across. He ingratiates himself with the most attractive, 
who may be planning to join their relatives, and hoodwinks them 
into landing at Montevideo when their destination is Argentine, 
or the reverse. ‘Thus they are in his power. ‘The Baroness of 
Montenach spoke in Buenos Ayres alone with over 2,200 such 
victims of deceit. Most of them were Italians. In Buenos Ayres 
and in Rio Janeiro the ill-starred thoroughfares Calle Juan and 
Calle Lavalle are, asa result of this state of affairs, known as 
the ‘Calle Sangre y Lagruna’—streets of blood and tears.” 


The President of the French Republic is very highly praised 
by the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) for a recent energetic address 


” 


he delivered on this subject. ‘“‘He deserves,” it declares, ‘‘the 


gratitude of all friends of humanity.” ‘The German paper urges 


a more general agitation of the matter, saying: 


“We now know what portions of eastern and western Europe 
are most frequented by the exploiters of the soulless commerce. 
We know, too, what steamship lines are most employed in the 
promotion of this trade, and 1n what parts—especially of South 
America, South Africa, and East Asia—the victims are landed. 
A traffic that has attained the proportions of a world-commerce 
can not, in spite of every effort that may be made to guard its 
secrecy, be shrouded in such mystery that there is no way of cir- 
cumventing it. But the measures of one nation only are power- 
less, altho international action, by means of which the authori- 
ties of the various countries may cooperate with one another, 
can not fail to attain the end desired.” 

The same paper notes that certain “ half-barbarous lands " re- 
fuse to cooperate in “this work of humanity,” but such resistance 
will be impotent, it thinks, in the face of common action by the 
great Powers. But this view is not shared by the Aé/nische Zei- 
tung, which takes a gloomy view of the outlook and says sup- 
pression of the traffic is “possible but not very probable.” It 
observes also that “ it is noteworthy that America was not repre- 
sented at the recent conference in Paris,” adding: 


“America is a most important way-station for the traffic in 
It has been repeatedly proved that traders 


these white wares. 





























WHEN LEAGUE Meklo Leave. 


Punch (London). 


THE CURE FOR THE RICKE'S., 
NURSE WYNDHAM: “Isn't it a darling?” 
U. L. L.: “It wants a lot of this syrup.” 
— Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 
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in souls supply themselves there with false papers [passports ?] 
in order by-means of them to practise the most ingenious decep- 
tions upon females whom they accompany to the New World.” 

The objection that exposure of the traffic is a means of pan- 
dering to a tase for sensationalism is considered by Paolucci de- 
Calboli in an elaborate study of ‘the white slave trade,” that ap- 
peared recently in the Vuova Antologia (Rome). The writer 
considers this objection inadequate, and deplores the policy of 
silence which he says is mainly responsible for the growth of the 
evil.— 7rans/ations made for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 


THE AMERICAN RUSH INTO CANADA. 


B Soars movement of what may be termed pioneer population 

into Canada’s farming region from the United States has 
attained very great proportions. Canada now receives more im- 
migrants from this country than she does from any other land on 
the globe. ‘This new and growing element within the Dominion 
border is thoroughly 
Will it 
Americanize Can- 
ada? There are 





American. 


various answers. 
Canadian papers in 
Toronto, Montreal, 
and Ottawa say no. 
Goldwin Smith and 





some European 
papers say yes. Zhe 
Daily News (Lon- 
don) remarks: 


“If Canada is to 
be ‘the granary of 
the empire,’ the en- 
terprising American 
farmer means to 
share in the profit. 
The extent to which 
emigration from the 
United States to the 
northwest part of 
Canada has devel- 














A CANADIAN CARTOON. ; 
Hon. J. ISRAEL TARTE: “I’ve given the old oped within the last 
man the scare of his life.” lustrum is one of 
—The Evening Telegram (Toronto). the most remarkable 
facts in the recent 
history of the Dominion. It is almost suggestive of a gold ‘rush.’ 
Lord Burghclere stated in the House of Lords yesterday that 
last year the number of settlers from the States was 50,000; 
this year it was calculated at 200,000, This would indeed be 
‘startling’ if it were true. It would suggest an ‘Outlander’ 
problem of vast proportions for Canada.” 


The subject has been taken up in Canada in a rather serious 
spirit, and the general tendency there is to ignore the political 
consequences which the movement may have. Some observers 
call the development a “boom” pure and simple, whereat 7he 
London Advertiser (Ontario) says: 


“In the first seven months of the present year it was estimated 
that over 5,000,000 acres of land in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories had been sold to American citizens. The greater por- 
tion of it had passed into the hands of syndicates with large cap- 
ital, who were selling it in blocks up to 10,000 acres, but nearly a 
fifth of it had been sold or given in the form of homesteads to 
small American farmers, who had come in from Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota. Next year it was expected 100,000 settlers from the 
United States would locate in Canada. ..... The Canadian North- 
west has been the seat of a flourishing agriculture for a good 
many years, and the experience of Americans who have already 
settled there, and have been raising good crops and making com- 
fortable homes for themselves, is one of the reasons why the 
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country is now attracting thousands from over the line. What 
the [Chicago] 77zbune says about the climatic dangers is just 
as applicable to the Dakotas as to the Canadian territories. In 
fact, the advantage is in favor of the territories, which are free 
from blizzards, cyclones, and other Dakota specialties. Ag to 
the collapse of the so-called land boom, it is possible American 
speculators may overdo it and bring about a temporary reaction, 
but the bona-fide settlers, who purchase good land at the preyail- 
ing low prices, are taking no great risks.” 


That the American movement into Canada will continue, and 
that it will exceed the immigration into other countries, is a con- 
clusion arrived at by Sanford Evans in an article published by 
The Industrial Canada. Mr. Evans is editor of 7he Telegram 
(Manitoba), which paper says: 


“With almost no exception the papers of the United States 
have treated very cordially the movement of population toward 
the Canadian West. They recognize its full significance and see 
that it is going to make Canada a most formidable and probably 
successful rival in the production of grain and cattle for the 
world’s markets. Still they believe the movement inevitable, and 
they are setting to work to make the best of it and are showing a 
broad spirit. For their attitude they are now being taken to task 
by a firm of real-estate dealers which is interested largely in 
lands in the United States. Ina circular letter this firm con- 
tends that the papers of the United States should not write so 
much about Canada, but should patriotically turn their attention 
to those parts of the United States which yet remain to be filled 
up.” 

On the heels of this first invasion has followed an invasion 
of American agricultural-implement manufacturers, as wellas of 


other producers. ‘The dilemma of the Canadian manufacturer 


is rather serious,” declares 74e Herald (Montreal) : 


“The American implement makers evidently believe the Cana- 
dian Northwest is going to develop very fast. On no other hy- 
pothesis could their sudden interest in the question of Canadian 
branches be accounted for. A Chicago paper gives the names of 
a dozen great firms who are said to be preparing to set up in Can- 
ada, and affirms that thirty others are making similar prepara- 
tions. It is very natural they should, for those American farm- 
ers who are going into the Northwest by thousands have always 
used the machinery made by these firms, and the farmers must 
either be followed or their trade be lost. There is a good 
deal of wisdom in the statement made by Lord Avebury to Mr. 
G. W. Ross, that our best chance of holding our own with the 
States lies in keeping our tariff down as low as our situation will 
permit. As usual, it is the practical Americans who are coming 
in to teach us by their example what is the real strength of our 
position,” 

The Americans who are rushing into Canada will make money 
by raising crops. That money ought to be spent in Canada, 
not in the United States. ‘The right kind of a tariff will arrange 
allthat. Thus argues the Toronto Wor/d. But Goldwin Smith, 
in a study of the subject published by the London Vews, says: 

‘‘No imperial Zollverein can tear Canada away, commercially 
or industrially, from the continent of which nature has made her 
apart. Continental trade is always beating against the barriers 
which monopolist tariff-makers set up. If in the United States 
the interests of the people should ever triumph over monopoly, 
the connection between the two countries will be complete. In 
their products they supplement each other. ‘The circulation of 
industry through the continent, in spite of labor laws, follows the 
lines of nature. There are now three millions of Canadians, or 
their children and grandchildren, south of the line.’ The enter- 
prising youth of the British provinces go in perpetual exodus to 
the great centers of employment in the American cities. The 
redundant population of French Canada overflows into the man- 
ufacturing towns of New England. On the other hand, Ameri- 
can miners and adventurers people British Columbia, and the 
American farmer from Northwestern States, where land is now 
becoming comparatively dear, is peopling the Canadian North- 
west. This will go on, and in time produce political effects. 
You may struggle against nature and for a time partly thwart 
her, but in the end she will have her way.” 
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A GREAT CHANGE IN CHINA. 


HE Chinese Government has agreed to the abolition of likin. 
Likin is an importation tax arbitrarily imposed by the 
Chinese upon goods brought into their country. It is levied and 
collected over and over again upon the same merchandise at any 
point of transit through China. If a federal judge in the United 
States could levy a duty on all goods that came into his judicial 
district, and if every other federal judge could impose another 
tax on the same goods as they were brought within his jurisdic- 
tion, we should have a system of likin to perfection. As the 
London 77mes explains: 


“cr 


There is a limit on the amount of this tax payable at any one 
barrier, but there is no limit on the number of barriers which may 
be set up on any trade route, and consequently no limit on the 
total payments which may be demanded during the transit of 
any particular bale of goods over that route. As an instance of 
the extent to which the creation of barriers has been carried, it 
may be mentioned that no less than ten may be found in the 
eighty miles between Shanghai and Su-chau. The dues, the ex- 
tortions, and the delays at these barriers simply choke the trade 
of a country whose salvation can lie only in the development of 
her foreign trade. The natural resources of China are immense, 
aud the frugality, industry, and trading instincts of her people 
are proverbial. But the system of internal taxation on trade has 
hitherto stunted its natural expansion.” 


The great surprise of the situation is that the mandarins or 
viceroys should have consented to the abolition of likin, which is 
a revolutionary proceeding. It is taken for granted that Sir 
James Mackay, the British commissioner, who negotiated with 
the viceroys, gave them something in the way of an equivalent. 
This equivalent is stated by 7e Spectator (London) to be “a 
surtax upon the customs duties already leviable, which is to be 


retained for the purposes of local administration ” : 


“If the Chinese intend to observe this agreement faithfully, 
they have, in fact, granted free permission to Europe to trade 
freely with the empire, subject only to duties settled by negotia- 
tion, and the last barricaded market in the world is fairly thrown 
open to commercial enterprise. How great that market may be- 
come can only be tested by experience. The huge figures of the 
population may misguide us, for the mass of that population is 
very poor, it is thrifty beyond European experience of thrift, and 
it has learned in ages of civilized poverty to do without much 
that Europeans consider almost essential to endurable living. 
It is, moreover, a clever population, and may learn with unex- 
pected rapidity to use the machinery driven by associated labor 
upon which Europe depends for its commercial supremacy. A 
Chinaman, if decently paid and guided by a sufficiently compe- 
tent brain, can make nearly anything. There seems, however, 
to be no reason why the sea-borne trade of the empire should not 
rival that of India, taking head for head of the population—that 
is, why it should not in a very few years exceed two hundred 
millions sterling a year, or three times the total existing trade of 
China. That would not bring fortune to everybody, as some 
enthusiasts appear to imagine, nor would it guarantee full time 
to all the looms of Lancashire; but it would be a perceptible ad- 
dition to the volume of trade between Asia and Europe, and it 
might, if the Chinese produced a few more articles which Europe 
needed or wished for, develop into very large proportions indeed. 
And we think the chances are that they will faithfully keep their 
agreement. They are fairly upright about pecuniary bargains, 
they have no wish for another fierce quarrel with Europe before 
their military system has been reformed, and under the agree- 
ment the viceroys are to benefit by every increase of trade. 
Unless all considerations alike of policy and self-interest are 
overwhelmed by a rush of anti-foreign feeling in the dynasty or 
the populace, the statesmen will, we think, try to adhere loyally 
to their bargain.” 


There is some disposition on the part of the continental press 
to regard the abolition of likin with suspicion, because it was ar- 
tanged by Great Britain. But the 7emfs (Paris), organ of the 
Frenca ministry of foreign affairs, condemns such a distrustful 
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attitude, and declares that it is the duty of the European Powers 
to be as one in this matter: 


“It is important that the Chinese perceive as little as possible 
the divergences,of the European Powers. It is desirable even to 
make every sacrifice compatible with the higher interests of each 
country for the maintenance or the reestablishment of a harmo- 
nious concert and a perfect agreement. Next, it is the duty of 
the representatives of a civilization which professes and believes 




















CHINA'S COIN INDEMNITY 

The Yellow Man wants to pay in White Metal. —UTk. 
itself superior to that of the disciples of Confucius and Lao-Tse 
to do everything possible to assist the party of progress in China, 
to assure the success of reforms advocated by the enlightened 
mandarins, and to efface from the Celestial mind the impression 
of a flock of birds of prey hovering over a corpse.” 

Unfortunately for this point of view, the disagreement as to 
whether China shall pay her indemnity in gold or in silver is 
growing acute. The European Powers are generally upholding 
one contention, while China, supported by the United States, 
esserts another.—7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE GLORIFICATION OF KITCHENER. 


6 Baw: is something very striking in the unanimity with 

which Lord Kitchener is hailed in the English press as the 
greatest military man of his day. German newspapers have 
been saying over and over again that England can not be con- 
“sidered a military power in any strong sense, That, according 
to Berlin, was the grand lesson of the Boer war: But the superb 
triumph accorded to Kitchener in London early in July was pri- 
marily designed to acknowledge his work in making Britis’ 
Great Britain certainly 


arms supreme. thinks herself a great 
military power, and Kitchener is regarded as the embodiment of 


that power. Says the London 77mes : 


“We are still too near the war, and too much cumbered with 
the details of the campaign, to do full justice to the great quali- 
ties which, joined to indomitable courage and devotion to duty, 
have enabled Lord Kitchener to carry out his gigantic task, 
Time is required to throw great events and great achievements 
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into their proper perspective, and to reduce to their true propor- 
tions the accidents which to contemporary vision are apt to ob- 
scure the essentials. This is all the more true when, as in the 
present case, the conditions are such as to preclude the brilliant 
exploits which instantly appeal to the most superficial observer. 
There was no room in the phases of the conflict which Lord 
Kitchener had to carry on for the decisive strategy and the con- 
clusive victories which afford the historian the purple patches of 
his narrative. But the final achievement is patent to all of us, 
and it needs no more than moderate imagination to picture in 
some not wholly inadequate manner the tremendous burden of 
directing a campaign over half a continent, the bewildering com- 
plications putting a perpetual strain upon the intellect, and the 
heartbreaking discouragements which might well have reduced 
a feebler nature to despair.” 


The gigantic nature of the task accomplished by the favorite 
soldier of Great Birtain is thus set forth: 


“Lord Kitchener had to organize his army a second time and 
upon novel principles. His material was admirable as regards 
courage and devotion, but it was very imperfect from the point 
of view of training, mobility, and adaptability to novel work. 
He labored hard to produce an army having the mobility and 
intelligence required to cope with the elusive tactics of an enemy 
entirely at home inacountry offering almost insuperable difficul- 
ties toour troops. He partially succeeded, but probably no one 
but himself will ever thoroughly understand what that partial 
success cost him. His success could never have become more 
than partial, and at length he hit upon a plan by which an army 
largely immobile Could cope with one entirely mobile. He used 
his immobile troops to form artificial frontiers, against which the 
enemy could be driven by the mobile portion of his forces. It 
was a heavy task, but he had found the solution of the problem, 
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and the Boers were quick to recognize the fact. They saw in 
the blockhouse line and the drive the end of their struggle, which 
depended all through upon unlimited power of evasion.” 


Kitchener’s personal qualities are all of the unsensational and 
quiet kind, says the London Dazs/y News, which opposed the 
war but glorifies Kitchener thus: 


“The real achievements of Lord Kitchener lie not in any spe- 
cific actions either then or since, but in the steady application of 
patient pressure to the task of subduing the country. It was not 
a task to desire. We doubt whether Lord Kitchener would him- 
self have chosen the work of crushing out the freedom of two 
small republics. But the political aim was not of his choosing, 
and we can only judge a soldier by his efficiency in carrying out 
a task set tohim. Lord Kitchener was given the task of bring- 
ing the Transvaal and Free State under our rule; and all we can 
say is that he has done it with as small an amount of malice or 
vindictiveness as was probably possible. The dark episodes of 
the concentration camps and the hanging of rebels in Cape Col- 
ony are blots on his victory. But even there it is fair to lay the 
blame chiefly on the political directors rather than on the soldier 
who had to carry out aims essentially ruthless and inevitably 
cruel,” 


The Saturday Review (london) caps the climax in the neat- 
est way possible, thus: 


“Among successful men of action there is not the faintest 
doubt that he dominates the scene to-day; and, setting politi- 
cians aside—tho we do not imagine that the strongest of these 
could be held successfully to match him—no one seems likely to 
take his place to-morrow as a world figure, save possibly the 
German Emperor.” 





























INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY. 


WILLIAM IT, AND FRANCIS JOSEPH : “We won’t let you fall!” 
CZAR NICHOLAS AND PRESIDENT LOUBET: “Here isa good seat !” 
JOHN BULL.: “Come to my arms!” 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II: “Dear, dear, you are all very polite!” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


POLITICS IN CARTOON. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Midsummer’s Day. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Whence comes he? He isall distraught. 
A’ bramble in his hair is caught, 

And there are dreams within his eyes 
From regions of the upper skies, 

Found in deep forest pools that drowse 
Under low interlacing boughs | 
And for a moment wake to paint 

Unreal parallels, when faint 

With breath of nectaries blown bare 

A wind steals from one knows not where. 


In that obscure where he has been 

What are the wonders he has seen ? 

In steam of marish spots and springs 
Touched by the noon, what startled things, 
What great eyes glancing through green gloom, | 
What faces fashioned out of bloom,— 
Where creatures of the azure mists 

Weave their enchantment, what bright lists 
Of airy shapes, and what swift flight 

Up the long pencils of the light, 

What phantoms turning as they fled? 

What voices lured, what beckoning led? 


Forbid to all but such as he, 

They say he read the charactery, 

On bark and stem, of mystic runes. 

They say he heard forgotten tunes, 

Sung when the moons were young,—oh, sweet, 
And only broken measures fleet 

Homeless till some blest listener hears 
The bitter music sealed in tears! 

They say he saw sweep over him 

Or whirling scarf or flashing limb, 

That something liefer touched his lips 
Than honey that the wild bee sips, 

That something whispered him all day— 
While in a trance of joy he lay 

And flower-soft fingers brushed his brow— 
The secrets known to no man now. 

In some deep dell with mosses lined 

They say he left his soul behind. 


The chantry tolled beyond the wood 

As if from outer solitude. 

Softly the day drew down ; and far. 

As echoes falling from a star P 
The children called him. And he came,— 
And on his face immortal] flame. 

For the dark wood had held him fast, 

The leaves a subtle sorcery cast, 

The briers bound him, the wild sprays 
Tangled his feet in dear delays, 

Tendrils would clasp, and waterfalls 
Foam round him, and he broke through walls 
Of living amethyst where sun 

And haze and distance wrought as one. 
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And you will know him from the look 
Of men by happiness forsook, 

Since he had |! 

Of the first 

Nor till midsummer’s day return, 


been that time made free 
court of poesy, 


And skies are blue and roses burn, 
Shall he set foot within those dim 

Delightful 
Those vaporous barriers be stirred 


ranges, nor for him 
For he has lost the magic word 


In August df/antic Monthly 


Music. | 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
In the wide-moving Sea 
Is hidden a mystery 


That the ever-sounding swell 


With its deathless melody 


Guarding the secret well. 


And the wind, 
Above the mighty deep, 


| 
} 
| 
: . | 
Whispers of but may not tell | 
| 
| 
| 
J 
“hs | 
in its sweep | 
| 

Breathes a meaning few may ktow 
Sings it in cadence low ; 
Thunders it 
Farther than thought 


trom steep to steep 


can g 


The Spirit hath no way 
| 


Its master-word to say. 


But the chanting of th 
And the wind’s hi 


With immortal 


le pea 

gh harmony ? 
phrases they 
Invest the mystery ! 

—In August //arper’s Magazine. 


Enough. 

By W. PFLUEGER. 

I have had enough of women, and had enough of 
love, 

But the land waits and the sea waits, and the open 
sky above. 

Give me a long white road and the gray white 
path of the sea, 

And the wind’s will,and the bird's will, : 
heartache still in me. 


ind the 


—In August Lippincott’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


Hugo, Taine, and the Pall Mall Gazette.— 
The Petit Journai, after noting the part taken by 





foreigners in the Paris celebration of the Hugo 
centenary, as well as in celebrations outside of 
France, recalls a passage at arms between Hippo- 


lyte Taineand 7%e Pall Mall Gazette : 





Taine, best known abroad by his “History of | 
English Literature,” was a literary Anglomaniac. 
When a Paris reporter interviewed him on the 
mooted establishment of an English academy on 
the lines of the French Academy he named with- 
out hesitation forty English “immoftals.” Then 
he said : 

“English literature, on the whole, is far superior 
to ours—in poetry especially. England is the | 
real home of poetry. There are no true poets ex- 
cept in England, just as there are no true musi- 
cians except in Germany.” | 

Warming with his theme Taine asked if France 


| 
| 
| 
| 


could show a philosopher like Herbert Spencer, a a 


novelist like McCarthy, a critic like Ruskin, a his- 
torian like Froude, or a poet like Browning or 
Tennyson. As for Swinburne, he was head and 
shoulders above all others. 

“Even Victor Hugo?” the reporter asked. 

“Victor Hugo? A crazy guardsman! 
garde national en delire!”) 

The Paris paper printed the interview without 
comment, but 7he Pall Mall Gazette took it up, 
saying that Taine was afflicted with a sort of anti- 
jingoism which was as bad as jingoism itself, and 
that his attack upon Hugo was as “crazy ” as was 
Swinburne’s extravagant praise of the French 
poet. 

Taine had a great antipathy and contempt for 
Hugo, whose most violent enemies were found 
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Business details, names, faces, books, studies, readily memor- 
ized. All mind vents concentrated. Speaking without 
notes EASILY UIRED. Highly endorsed. fndividual 
instructions by oa Booklet and Tria) Copyrighted Lesson 
‘REE, Address the DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
754 Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 


if afticted with | Thompson’s Eye Water 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


UR new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is now ready 
It illustrates styles in 
ladies’ suits a. d cloaks that are 
exclusive and distinctly differ- 
ent from the ready-made gar- 
ments. Your opportunity for 
choice is greater than ever, 
because our assortment of styles 
and materials is larger, but 
prices are lower than ever 
before. 

We make every garment es- 
pecially to order, keeping no 
ready - made stock w atever. 
Any garment that does not give 
entire satisfaction may be re- 
turned and the money paid for 
it will be refunded 

These are only a few of the 
things which we make—our 4 
Catalogue and Samples ‘ 
tell you the whole story: 
Cloth Gowns, 

in new de- 

signs and ma- 
terials, $8 up. 
Jaunty —_ 
Costume 
_— throughout with fine taffeta silk, 
up. 
Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Suits and 

Skirts ; Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $8 up 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 «8 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 

veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jauwnty Short 

Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and New Fall Samples will besent 
Sree on request. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be 
able to cond a full line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 







































We are 


Children’s 


exclusively. 


our store, 


The new fall 


Catalogue | 





about September roth) 


visit. 





Outfitters 


For those 
who are unable to visit 


of Children’s wear (ready ’ 


will be of the greatest 
possible service. In or- 
) dering goods it will serve | 
all purposes of a personal 








In it over 2,000 articles are described—1,o00 of which | 


are illustrated, 


Sent for 4 Cents Postage. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 18 


60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 





MY MAID’S 


MANICURING MANUAL is an intelligent 


treatise on 
Manicuring—concise—comprehensive ; showing how you 
can save time, worry, and money by doing your own mani- 
curing. First edition, complete, 10 cents a copy—coin or 
samps. Jay, Bee & Co., 1131 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 


| 


German superiority in music was shared by 
Hugo, who, however, regarded it as an evidence 
of the inferiority of the German mind. 
called music “the moonlight of art.” Lamartine 
also cared little for it. 
were so badgered by mediocre composers who 
wanted to set their words to music that the very 
name of music became hateful to them. 


“that music and poetry are injured by association. 
Music expresses its own sentiment, and good | 
verses carry their own melody.” 
elegant than the epigram of Beaumarchais: 
“What is not worth saying, we sing.”—7ransla- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Sainte- | 


It is curious to note that Taine’s recognition of 
Hugo 


The truth is that both 


“I have always thought,” wrote Lamartine, 


Which is more | 











Coming Events. 





September 1-5.—Convention of the American | 
Veterinary Medical Association at Minne- 
apolis. 

International Mining Congress at Butte, Mont. 
Convention of the National United Post-Office 
Clerks’ Association at Kansas City, Mo. 

September 1-6.—Convention of the National 

Letter Carriers’ Association at Denver, Colo. 
Convention of the Stationary Engineers’ Asso- 
tion at Boston, Mass. 

September 3-5.—Convention of the National Bee 
Keepers’ Association at Denver, Colo. 


September 8.—Convention of the Team Drivers’ 
and Helpers’ International Union at Toledo, 
Mhio. 








Current Events. 





SOUTH AMERICA, 


Foreign. 


August 12.—The city of Barcelona is captured 
and sacked by Venezuelan revolutionists 
after sharp fighting. 


August 13.—Venezuelan rebels attack the city of 
Cumana and completely overwhelm the 
government troops. 


August 14.—The Colombian Government is 
raising an army of 10,000 to operate against 
the insurgents. 


August 15.—Colombian rebels on the Isthmus of 
Panama are active and may attack Colon. 
The Coiombian gunboat Aoyaca, with 300 men 
anda large amount of ammunition, is cap- | 
tured by the rebels. 


August 16.—The government forces still hold 
20rto Cabello, Venezuela, which was re- 
ported captured by the revolutionists. 





OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


August 11.—The newly appointed British min- 
isters are sworn in at a privy council held by 
King Edward in Buckingham Palace. 


August 12.—Prince Obolensky, governor of 
<harkov, Russia, is fired at four times and 
slightly wounded; his assailant is arrested. 


August 13.—J. P. Morgan sails from England. 
Further trouble over the closure of unauthor- 
ized French schools occurs in South France. 
Gaynor and Greene are released from custody 
in Quebec. 
August 14.—Welch miners vote $50,000 to aid the 
coal strikersin the United States. 
Charles Fair, son of the late California mil- 
lionaire, and his wife are killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in France. 


August 15.—The citv of Tien-Tsin is transferred 
to the Chinese Government. 


August 16.—King Edward reviews the channel 
fleet in Portsmouth harbor. 
Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey reach 
Engiand and are cordially received. 


August 17.—Generals Botha, De Wet and De- 
larey visit King Edward on the royal yacht 
at Cowes. 


Domestic. 


August 11.—Associate Justice Horace Gray, of 
the United States Supreme Court, retires, 
and the President appoints Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of Massachusetts to fill the 

vacancy. 


August 12.—The cruiser Cincinnati is ordered to 
Barcelona, Venezuela, to protect American | 
interests. 


August 13—Reports from many cities indicate 


KLIP 
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among his colleagues in the Academy. 
Beuve was another of them. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


WERE SERVED 
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SEVEN 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





ONLY $27.75, 


(to all points east of the Miss- 
issippi River and north of the 
Tennessee River. Freight 
allowance on points beyond). 

For this beautiful Dilling- 
ham ‘‘L’ Art Nouveau ”’ cloc 
for hall, libr oe and dining- 
room ; seven feet high by two 
feet six inches at the bottom. 
This clock, if sold at retail 
would bring $42 to $58. 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL. 





















This graceful piece of furni- 
ture, a curves, is HAND 
MAD E cabinet work, put 
together in the highest type of 
craftsmanship, wedged in t 
old fashioned way of our fore- 
fathers, and made to last a 
hundred years. Made of quar- 
ter sawed oak or straight grained 
ash. We will stain to harmon- 
ize with your furniture. Works . 
all brass, eight day, guaranteed 
movement. 


FREE catalogue, 
handsome- 
ly illustrated from 
photographs of other 
styles, all exclusive 
Dillingham Designs. 
Be sure to write for it. 


THE DILLINGHAM SHOP 
708 Spitzer Bldg, Toledo, 0. 


Makers of fine furniture 
Jor refined homes at 
Sactory prices, 


FREIGHT PAID 





Write for price-list. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 
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MONEY 


not required, 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing, 


A wonderful puzzle, 


‘‘The 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
soaps in the world.” 

“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

“A wonderful piece of ingenuity.”’ 

“Every one is mystified, and no one is 
able to see how the change is made.” 


Address Department to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 











Do Your Savings Yield 











Paid in Capital 





$1,000,000 
WE have never paid depositors. Assets 
less that 5 per cent, yet have | 91,600,000) 
added to our surplus yearly. Funds Surplus 


safely invested should earn no less. 


Old depositors endorse and recom- os var 
mend us. Unter eye An 








Sums of $50 or more received 
and interest paid from date of deposit to date of 
withdrawal. Write for detailed information. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle poxer light cost- 
ing onl, 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan e'ectricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NeGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly witha match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 


92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
A New Idea in Trunks 
The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
henge Drawers instead of 
rays. A plave for everything and 
everything in its place The bot- 
as accessible as the top. Defies 
the baggage-smasher. Costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Sent 
C.0.D., with privilege of examina- 
tion. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catilogrne. 
¥. A. STALLMAN, 





















that a general anthracite famine is near at 
hand. 


A strong statement on behalf of the American 
soldiers in the Philippines, refuting the 
charges of the anti-imperialists, is made by 
Captain Peck, who served two years there. 


August 15.—Rioting was the result of starting 
work at the Warnke washery in the anthra- 
cite district. 


August 16.—President Mitchell hasa long con- 
ference with other mine-workers’ leaders 
and then starts for the West. 

Commander McCrea of the Machias makes a 
report on the situation at Cape Haytien, 


Haiti. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 711. 
XXIX. MoTTo : “One Way.” 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
2Ss5;4pr1Bir34Prsi;rprk3K;z2z2RiRp2; 
b2S1r1p2;3p1P2;3;Q1Bz2. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 712. 
XXX. MorTo: “Atalanta.” 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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y .. Best Thing on Wheels 
The Oldsmobile 


Physicians use the Oldsmobile in pre- 
ference to any other because it saves time 
—and a Doctor’s time is money. The 
Oldsmobile has proved itself by long, 
hard service to be the ideal Motor Vehicle. 
Outwears a dozen horses, is always har- 
nessed, always fed—is built torun and 
does it. All months are good months for 
the Oldsmobile, but the autumn months 
are bestofall. Ifyou want prompt deliv- 
ery, order promptly. 





) 
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Selling Agents 

Oldsmobile Co. 138 W. 28th St. New Ycrk. 
Oldsmobile Co.. Washington, D C. 

uaker City Auto. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. B. Shattuck & Son, Boston, Mass. 
Banker Bros. Co. East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oldsmobile Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. E. Metzger, Detroit, Mich 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., Chicago. 
Fisher Automobile Co , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
W.C. Jaynes Automobile Co., Buffalo. 
F. L. C. Martin Co , Plainfield. N. J. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and 

Kansas City, Mo. 

George Hannan, Denver, Colo. 
Clark & Hawkins, Houston, Texas. 
Hyslop Bros., Toronto, Canada 
The Manufacturers Co., San Francisco. 
A. F. Chase & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oldsmobile Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., New Orleans, La. 


Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Write for book to Department H which 
tells all about ft. 


Olds Motor Works 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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ALMOST FREE 


THE INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


If you desire full information regarding the Olalla 
Copper Mining and Smelting Company, value of its stock, 
how to purchase it so as to make large p ofits and all the 
details concerning the stock in the-Copper Company that 
is now engaging the attention of investors, or if you de 
sire to keep in touch with the mining and oil industry in 
general 

Send ten cents in stamps for four months’ trial sub- 
scription for the 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


12 pages, published monthly, fully illustrated, ably edited, 
subscription price fifty cents per year. On and after Jan. 
ist, $1 00 per year. 
Address, THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY 
Publishers and Fiscal Agents 
206 Temple Court, New York City 


Notr—If you especially desire information concerning 
the Olalla Company ask for the special Olalla issue. 














White—Ten Pieces. 


2ReSBr;rp4sr133k1Pi1Q;2p183;5q2;| 
8;2Ps1P1B;3K¥4. 
White mates in two moves. 





MacDonald - Heyward Co., 
Successor to WM, MOIR, | 
1127 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 
Diamonds, Watches, Eiveswnss,| 





4 W. Spring §t., Columbus, 0. 





Opera Glasses, etc. 





In cattle, sheep, and hogs in Montana is safe ; is always 
easily converted into cash and pays 25 to 35 per cent. A 
band of 500 sheep soon grows into a fortune. Write for 
free copy of CO-OPERATIVE COLONIST giving illus- 
trated description of our ranches. 

MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO. 
Great Falls, Mont. 





ifaMticted with | Thompson’s Eye Water 
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Raymond & Whitcomb’s 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP TICK- 
ETS sold by all routes. Send for 
booklet containing 200 specimen trips. 


TOURS UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT 
through Eastern States and Canada, 


as well as to Yellowstone Park, Cal- 
ifornia and Around the World, occu- 
pying from one week to six months. 
Circulars free. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY, 


25 Union Square, New York. 








FIVE POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start ; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination ; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four- 
Track Series” will be sent free upon receipt of a 
two cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General las- 
senrer Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 




















THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 

WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 

CAN CONTINENT. 
Steamers 

BY DAYLIGHT General Office, Desbrosses St. 

r, New York. 


“New York” & “Albany” 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:330A.M. Sunday excepted, 

















Problem 713. 
XXXI. Motro: “Pillsbury.” 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 

















2Q5;8;5 PK i;2ppk Ss1;R1b1P1 B13} 


4853;2R5;6Br. 
White mates in three moves. 
Problem 714. 
XXXII. Morro: “Noli me tangere.” 


Black —Six Pieces. 
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Whitman Saddles 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 


We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and Specialties. 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 
from ‘‘ saddle to spur.”’ 

Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 
our book. 

We mail it /ree. 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 


(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.) 


104 Chambers St., New York. 














| Manuscripts in all branches of literature 
Co Authors | suitable foe publication in book form 
Seeking a 


| are required by an established house. 
| Liberal and honorable treatment. 

Publisher BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d St., 
New York, 


AUTHORS ] The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Unique 
« in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M.COAN, 70 5th Ave. , N.Y.City. 








From the 20th Century Edition of Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand Instructor, Published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York (1901), 


‘In most offices where the shorthand writer is engaged, 
he will probably find some reference books. But he will 
soon discover that it is needful to have on his own book 
shelf, or in his desk, certain books of reference for his in- 
dividual use. The most indispensab!e book is undoubtedly 
agood English Dictionary, and the STANDARD DIC- 
TK )NARY can be highly recommended.”’ Send for pros- 
pectus. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
30 Laravettre Prace, New York. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
2Bs182; 8; 8; 2b4p; 3P1k1P; pPip,¢; 
K2P3P;3Q4. 
White mates in three moves. 
Solution of Tourney Problems, 
No. 699. XVII.: B—Kt 2. 
No. zoo. XVIII.: P—K 7. 
No. zor. XIX. 






































B—Ktr8 B—B 7 3—K 5, mate 
t -- 2. — 
Px Kt KxBP 
évetne R—B7 R x P, mate 
1, —- 2. ——_—— t se 
P<P K—K4 
awry e Kt—B 5 Kt x Kt 3, mate 
1, ——— 2, ——— — 3. —_—— 
P—Kt 5 Any 
No, 702. 
Kt—Kt4 Q—Q 3ch Kt—B 6, mate 
1, ——— 2. -—— 3}— 
K—Q 5 PxQ 
sei Q—Q 5, mate 
—= o_o 3- — 
K—K 4 
evccee QxRch Q—Q 5, mate 
1. —— 2. - 3. ——_— 
RxP Any 
‘sont Kt (B sq)-Q 3 ch Kt x P, mate 
1, —-— 2. — 3. 
B—B 3 Px Kt 
oeeake B—K 3, mate 
o K- Os ee 








Sent Free and Prepaid, 


To prove eae curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of indigestion, or con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of THe Literary Dt- 
Gest who needs it a trial bottle of this wonderful 
preparation. It quickly relieves, positively cures all 
stomach and bowe! troubles. We have thousands of 
testimonials from those who have been relieved, cured, by 
its use If you have any stomach trouble, or are bothered 
with constipation do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy 
Co , Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and 
prepaid. 
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Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 150 years. 








BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND 
DIABETES IN LIFE INSURANCE 


‘Thousands of men are now in danger from 
these diseases without knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable fact. Year after year the number 
of men who are terrified by learning, on ap- 
plying for life insurance, that they are vic 
tims, is enormous. They had no hint of their 
condition, uftil the rigid examination re- 
vealed it. 

This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases. To most men the announce- 
ment of their condition comes as a death 
warrant. 

Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat- 
ment has brought radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
have been mainly persons of culture and 
|@ education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 

Our single aim is that persons afflicted or 
| threatened with these diseases will investi- 
gate our claims. We have seen and we know 
that our treatment offers the sufferer a ho 

that can be found nowhere else in the world. 

Write for a copy of our Flistory of Cures 
and how to secure a definite analysis. Dr. 
Tompkins’ analyses and diagnoses always 
made without charge. 


Tompkins-Corbin €o., Drawer B 27 W. 24th St., New aa 


yphoid Fever and many 
toher diseases are the direct 
ersult of impure drinking 
water. Use the Sanitary 
Still and be assured that 
every drop you drink is abso- 
lutely pure. Write for book- 
let. Cuprigraph Co. 68 N. 
Green St., Chicago, III. 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 80 per cent, 
commission off. 
**BOMOSA”’ the 
Most Economical 33¢ 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags, 
Good Coffees 12c. and lic, 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c, 
The Great American Tea Co, 
31-33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 
P.O. Box 289 









































Dr. Rivarp’s FLesn Propucine TREaT- 
MENT for women guaranteed to increase 
your Weight 15 to 2% pounds. Neck, arms, 
shoulders beautifully rounded. Very 
WHY BE moderate cost. Quick, sure, safe. Noth- 


ing like it ever o ‘ered before. Send 2c 
stamp for full particulars in plain envel- 

|—— somle 

| 


ope. Tak V.8. Rivagp Co., Detroit, Mich, 
(COLLAR . || goes with our one-piece col- 
| BUTTON , || lar button. ; 
INSURANCE|) Krementz & 00,, Novark. Noo 
CHEAP RATES Caiione Wee diced tees 
on household goods of intending settlers to the avove 


States. Writeforrates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO, ,825 Dearbora St. , Chicago. 
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Kt (Kt 4)—Q 3, 
mate 





occas B—B 4 ch 
I -— 2. —-— 3}. ——_—— 
Kt—B 6 Kx B 
sfewes Kt—K 2, mate 
ee: — 3. 
K-Q 5 
eenbes Q—B 6ch B—B 4, mate 
es cee 7H Span SIR Ss Mees seadlion 
P—K 3 K x P 
nenice Q—B 4, mate 
eats,  8 tenor 
stb eeu Rx Bch B—K 3 mate 





.— Se 3- 

Px Kt(Kt4) Any 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I, W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs,’ New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A.C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
New York City; D. S. Taylor, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
J. C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, Mass.; W. J. Fer- 
ris, Chester, Pa.; Dr J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; T. 
Hilgers, Union Hill, N. J.; the Hon. Tom M. Tay- 
lor, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Philadelphia; 
“Malvern,” Melrose, Mass.; A. G. Massmann, 
Newark, N. J.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; G. N. 
Cheney, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. R. O’C., San Fran- 
cisco. 
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699: The Rev.S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, I11.; | 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; Dr. R. W. Parsons, | 


Ossining, N. Y. 


699 and 7oo: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; 
“Twenty-three,” Philadelphia. 

699, 700, 7o1: W. W. S,, Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

699, 700, 702: H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, N. Y.; J- 
Borgner, Jr., New York City. 

699 and 702: C. N. F., Rome, Ga. 

goo and 7or: O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan. 

qoo, 7o1, 702: C. B. E., Youngstown, O. 

yoo and 7o2: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 
H. A. &., Denver. 

7o2: E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal. 


Comments (699): “Nice but apparent ”—M. M.; 
“Very ordinary, despite a shrewd key ”—G. D.; 
“The various ‘tries’ render it one of the best yet 
published "—F. S, F.; “Considerable smack to this 
‘waiter,” since the key is quite subtle”"— H.W.B.; 
“Good”"—A. C. W.; “Simple with an easy key "— 
K. K.; “TheSkey requires discrimination "—J. C. J. 
W.; “Exceedingly fine"—S. M. M.; “Well-fin- 
ished, and will go near being seleated by some 
as worthy a prize”"—W. R. C.; “Difficult key; 
slim variations ”"—H. M. C. 

goo: “Neat, but?”"—M. M.; “Good "—G., D.; “Ex- 
cellent save the duals”—A. C. W.; “Good key; 
elegant mates”"—K. K.; “A good threat-problem 
nicely poised. Key unusual”"—J. C. J. W.,; 
“Charming”"—J. G. L.; “Ingenious”"—R. O'C.; 
“Good economy ”"—H. M.C.; “Nice and not easy” 
—C. B. E. 


zor: “Good Indian, but too simple for tourney” 
—M. M.; “An old trick well performed "—. D.; 
“Most difficult"—F. S. F.; “This distinct tripling 
of the Indian theme is decidedly novel and inge- 
nious "—H W.B.; “Hardly original "—K. K.; “Con- 
struction woody, but exceedingly delicate "—J. C. 
J. W.; “Decidedly the best}yet”"—T. M. T.; “Not 
‘How singular,’ but How plural”—M. M.: “A 
choice bit to vote on "—C. B. E. 

oz: “Very difficult and ingenious”—M. W. H.; 
“Good "—M. M.; “Very fine; masterful"—G. D.” 
“Remarkable; not only up to date, but rather 
ahead of anything I've seen yet”"—F.S. F.; “One 
of the best to date ; original and finely executed” 
—H. W. B.; “Difficult, altho not artistic"—A. C 
W.; “Unprepossessing at sight; but grows won- 
derfully on acquaintance "—D, S. T.; “Splendid” 
—j. C. J. W.; “Remarkable for its numerous 
‘tries’"—M.; “The cream of the century "—J. G. 
L.; “Better than any first-prizer you have pub- 
lished outside this tournament "—C. N. F, 

In addition to those reported, G. N.C. got 695, 


696, 697, and 698; H. A. S., 695, 696, 697; Prof. F. C. 
Boes, Morganza, Pa., 691. 


ERRATUM. 
The key-move of 691 is Q—Kt sq. 


Alcohol, Produce each a dis- 


ease having definite 
pathology. ‘The dis- 


Opium, ease yields easily tothe 
Tobacco treatment as admin- 


istered at the follow- 


Using ya ing Keeley Institutes: , 


Claude Matthews, Ex- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Des Moines, Ia. 
San Francisco, Cal. Crab Orchard, Ky. 
1170 Market St. New Orleans, La. 
West Haven, Conn, 1628-38 Felicity St. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. 

211 No. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dwight, Ill. 

-“ 


Charleston, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 


St. Louis, 


Fargo, N 











Here are the Names of a Few who Have Indorsed and Recommended It: 
General Neal Dow, Col. C. H. Taylor, Judge-Advocate-Gen. Groesbeck, Dr. Parkhurst, Rev. Canon Flem- 
ing, Frances E. Willard, Hon. Luther Laflin Mills, Ex-Gov. Hastings, Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John V. Farwell, Dr. Edward McGlynn, Rear-Admiral Walker, Ex-Gov. 

v. John P. Altgeld, Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Gen. J. W. Forsyth, U.S.A. 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU 
Detroit, Mich. 
86 Lafayette St. White Plains, N. Y. 
Kansas ( ity, Mo., 
Me 


Boulder Hot Springs, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Carson City, Nev. 

No. Conway, N. H 


Non-Heredity of Inebriety,’’ by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. 


A NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


I] URING the past twenty years the 

Keeley treatment has rescued so 
many thousands of men and women from 
the drink and drug habits that it has made 
staunch friends in every community, 
Among its adherents are some of the most 
distinguished people in the country, in- 
cluding clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
editors, business men and government 
officials. In a word, the treatment, by 
reason of the great good it has done and 
is doing, has become a national institution, 
with headquarters in many States. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs 
of its success, sent free upon application to any of the 
institutions named. 


Buffalo, N.Y. Columbia, S. C, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dallas, ‘Tex., 
Bellevue Place 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis 
Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Co'umbus, O 

hic Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
12 No. Broad St. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 

D. 4246 Fifth Ave 

Providence, R. I. 
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MAKERS OF HAPPY HOMES 


Practical guides whose counsels light the way toward the highest 
ideals of Womanhood, Marriage, and Successful Homemaking. 





The Integrity of the 
Marriage Bond 


*¢ Almost like a voice from heaven,’ the way 
a critic characterizes ‘‘ The Ethics of Marriage,”’ 
by H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. It deals with all vital 
questions of married life. It is an earnest help 
toward the integrity, purity, and happiness of 
married life. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Motherly Wisdom 
For Every Daughter 


‘6 Every sensible mother will wish to place 
this book in her daughter’s hands,’’ is the way 
The School ‘Fournal speaks of Mary J. Studley’s 
‘¢ What Our Girls Ought to Know.’’ The 
author’s talks include almost every subject of 
importance to a girl’s life. 





12mo, cloth, $1.00. | tersto Busy Girls.’’ Cloth, soc. ; gift edition, 75. 





The Highest Ideals | 
Of True Motherhood 


*¢ At the close of the first chapter I was ready 
to pronounce it as beautiful in diction as in appear- 
ance, and at the close of the second chapter I was 
smiling through my tears,’’ writes Mrs. Clinton 
Smith of the W. C. T. U., of ‘* True Mother- 
hood,”’ by J. C. Fernald. 12mo, leatherette, 60c. 


Self Help for 
All Young Women 


*¢ Crowded with wise counsels,’’ says Frances 
Power Cobbe of Frances Willard’s ‘‘ How to Win,”” 
a book of heart-to-heart talks to girls by one who 
knew and loved them so well. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Another book dealing with the practical side of a 
girl’s life is Grace H. Dodge’s ‘*A Bundle of Let- 











Sent Post-paid to Any Address on Receipt of Price 
FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, aainlindasns 

















A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


How best to clean every- 
thing in and about the 
house. Hundreds of 
useful receipts. 12mo, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, ¢}oth, 75 cts. 








Easy Steps to the Classics. 

You can become versatile with the standard foreign clas- 
sics even if you haven’t a college education and are a busy 
man, if you have Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. Send for circular. 


Readers of Tuk Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Some of the 
Many 
Literatures 
Represented 


Classic 


Homer 
Aeschylus 
Sophocles 
Euripides 
Virgil 
Livy 
Plutarch 


Mediaeval 


Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Wolfram 

Dante 

Petrarch 

Boecaccio 

Chaucer 


Spanish and 
Portugese 


Menioza 
Cervantes 


Valdes 


Scandinavian 


Ewald 
Oehienschlager 
Ingimana 
Holberg 
Texner 
Andersen 
Hertz 

Bjorusen 

Ibsen 


Russian 


Pushkin 
Gogol 
Turgenieff 
Dostoievsky 
Tolstoi 


Italian 
rs riosto 


‘A880 
Guarini 
Alfieri 
Ugo Foscolo 
Manzoni 
Silvio Pellico 
Dall’ Ougaro 


English 
Shakespeare 
Ben Jonson 
Addison 
Richardson 
Fielding 
Scott 
Burns 


Bulwer-Lytton 
Thackeray 
Dickens 
Kingsley 
Lever 

Lover 

lan MacLaren 
George Eliot 


American 


Franklin 

Irvi ¢ 
Cooper 
Hawthorne 
Longfellow 
Lowell 

Mrs. Stowe 
Holmes 

E. E. Hale 

H. H, Jackson — 
Lew Wallace 
G. W. Cable 
W. D. Howells 
Henry James 
Mark Twain 


German 


Wieland 

Burger 

L s-ing 

Goethe 

Schiller 

Jean Paul Richter 
De La Motte Fouque 
Heine 

Freytag 

Ebers 

Scheffel 

Fritz Reuter 


French 


Rabelais 
Corneille 
Racine 
Moliere 


Le 8a 

Voltalre 

Abbe I’revost 
Beaumarchais 
Rousseau 

St. Pierre 
Mme. De Stael 
George 
Dumas 


zac 
Daudet 
Victor Huge 


Literature of All Nations 


Owing to the financial difficulties of an important publishing house, we have been able to secure, at about the cost of 
paper, ink and binding, a few sets of the best of all libraries of literature, “THE LITERATURE OF ALL NATIONS 
AND ALL AGES.” 

This work has had a ¢remendous sale at the regular price, and stands to-day an authority in its field. The regular 
price of the work, its scope and character considered, is reasonable, yet 


Our Price for the Few Sets We Have Is But One-Third 
of the Regular Price 


The sets we have to dispose of at this special price certainly can last but a short time. In offering you one of these 
at the price quoted upon the coupon we take the liberty of /imiting your acceptance to ten days’ time. 

The work requires little commendation; the editors are an absolute guarantee of its completeness. 

Knowing you will appreciate the real bargain these volumes are, and realizing the Yalue and interest of the work, we 
will send the complete set of ten large volumes to you for your inspection and consideration. We will prepay all delivery 
charges, so it does not cost you anything to examine the work and see whether you like it or not. We believe it hardly 
. Zz ’ possible that you 
Z AA A” a will not desire to 

i — << 5 Wye retain the vol- 
He IN: a umes after seeing 
wen them, but if you 
should not you can 
return them at our 


expense, 
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Sar" bg ee Ss. READ COUPON 


CAREFULLY 





CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND MAIL TO 
E. L. PARKS, Treasurer, 
36 East 22d Street, New York 


You may send me for inspection and 
approval one set of the 


Literature of All Nations 


TEN SUPERB VOLVMES 


The Literature of All Nations 


EDtTED BY 10 large volumes, bound in the style in- 
Julian Hawthorne, John P. Lamberton, Oliver H. G. Leigh, dicated by having the “ X ” beside it. 


John Russell Young | Buckram Cloth Binding 10 vol regular price 
$3.50 a volume, $25.00 for the set. I will pay for same 
if I decide to keep the books, as follows : 50 cents after 
I examine them, and $1.00 a month for 12 months. 


Half Russia Binding, cloth sides, Russia leather 
back and corners; regular p $4.50 per volume, 
$45 per set, for the ten volumes. Iwill y for same 
if | decide to keep the books, as follows ; 50 eents after 
I examine them, and $1.00 a month for 16 monthe. 














The title of this work indicates tersely its scope and mission; it gives the best 
thoughts of vanished ages—it offers the brightest picture of the present era. ‘The editors, 
trained litterateurs, and each a specialist in his particular field, have gone over the whole 
record of human genius as traced on papyrus, brick, marble, brass, vellum and paper. 
They have selected representative passages from every author that can interest a reader, 
and to each selection they have prefixed a biographical and critical commentary, enhanc- 
ing its interest and value. Every department of literature is represented. Novelists, 
historians, poets and orators ate shown forth on this gigantic literary canvas, so to speak. 
The theories of the philosophers vie with the dreams of the moralists, and both are 
heightened by contrast with the beauties which flash from immortal verse. 








Half Levant De Luxe Binding, 10 volumes, regular 
price. $5 50 per volume, $55 00 for the set. I will pay 
or the same if | decide to keep the bovks, as follows : 
° oon eats I examine them, and $1.00 a month for 
months. 








It is understood you prepay delivery charges 
to me, and if I decide not to keep the books / am 
to return them to you charges collect. 





A WORD ABOUT THE EDITORS 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, bearing the most honored name in American literature, Fe ne tReet e ee eae 
is recognized as the inheritor of his father’s artistic genius. His cosmopolitan experience | ain 
has fitted him to set forth the intellectual riches of all nations Se he <ciny kt 2. eee Lk eee Cae eee 
JOHN P. LAMBERTON has devoted many years to the study and exposition of eT Us rte tees a a ae 
history and literature, and was associate editor of Spofford’s ‘‘ Library of Historic 
Characters and Famous Events,’’ and editor-in chief of ‘‘ The Literature of the Nine- ee ER: See ee ey ene 


| 








teenth Century.” } 





OLIVER H. G. LEIGH is the author of well-known books. He was appointed historian of the Union League of Philadelphia in succession 
to the late John Russell Young. 

JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, formerly a metropolitan journalist, noted for his scholarly editorials, was the chosen companion of General Grant 
in his famous tour around the world. Then, as Librarian of Congress, he had charge of the grand collection of literary treasures for which the Nation 
has provided in Washington a magnificent temple. 














Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Practical Helps for the New School Year 


A classified list of books of far-reaching value to students and teachers in public and private 


schools, parents and others who desire to make the coming school year a most profitable one. 





ae 


_Dictionaries and Word Books of Importance to Students and Educators — 








THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by 247 of the worid's leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities 
in every department of knowled e 
vocabulary terms 65,00) illustrations, 125.000 
synonyms and antonyms, 88 pages maps. Cust 
over $1,000,000. Send for prospectus. 
“It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- 
ary yet printed.”—The New Vork Herald. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged tyr | ae Funk & Wagnalis Standard 

Dictionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms. 1,225 

illustrations. Many exclusive educational feat- 

ures. yo 8vo, Os pp., cloth, leather back, 

$2.50; full leather, $4 

** It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant for 
office A desk use,and for scholars in high schools and 
academies.—Beoston Herald. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

Dictionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illus- 

trations. 8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 

“I deem the Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary 
superior to aon oy volume that has yet come under 


my notice.”’— ames Grant Wilson, President of 
the American Rake Gulld, 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustra- 
tions, etc. 16mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 


“It is an ideal book for those who desire essential infor- 
mation in small compass.” —Atlanta Journal. 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


By James C. FeRNALD. More than 7,500 classi- 
fied and discriminated synonyms of the English 
language and nearly 4.000 antonyms, with 
notes aud illustrative examples on the correct 
use of prepositions. 8&vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 
"= ; book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety. and precision of expression than any 
other text book of higher English y -t produced.”—Prea, 
cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Valuable principles and rules for compounding, 

together with a list of 40,000 Compound Words. 

By F. Horace TEAaut, Editor of ** Compound 

Words” in the Standard Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, 

leather back, 341 pp. Price, $2.50. 

** This book may be considered a final authority.”— New 
Yo k State Educational Journal. 
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_ Practical Helps on Every Feature of Elocution and Public 








Speaking 








BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
New and original principles for effective public 
speaking. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo,cloth, 
75 cts.* 


* He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.’’— Pitteburg Chrenicle. 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A cotprehensive study of the fundamental 

constituents of effective, graceful speaking. 

By Prof. Epwarp P. TRWING, 16mo, illustrated. 

Paper, 25 cts. 

‘An invaluable treatise,”—Pref. J, W. ‘ hurchill, 
Andover Theol, Sem. and Phillips — 











THE ESSENTIALS | OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to 


4 ALFRED Ayrus. Buckram, l16mo, deckle 
ges, 75 cts. 

“Mr. Ayres has made this subject a study 
years, nnd what he has written is worth re 


Dramatic News. 


GEMS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the sermons and other writings of Thomas 
oa D.D. 8vo, cloth, 196 pages. Price, 
1.25 


for many 
ing.”—The 


“The wealth of anecdote, comparison, and rhetorical 
similitude displayed in its pages, and the excellent index 
added at the end of the book, make this work one of ex- 
ceptional value.”—The Churchman, New Yor 
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Reference Helps ar and Side Lights to Te: 





" CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 


By Rev. Caarues E. Lirtie. A ready-reference 
compendium of notable events in the history of 
all roe from B. C 5004 to the present. 
8vo, 1,200 , cloth, $10; chew, $12.50: half 
morocco, 15 full morocco, $18. 


“Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 
paters of the world.”—J. F. MeCurdy, Ph. D., LL.D., 
‘Loronto, Ontario. 


“A very valuable volume, very well envengne. "—Hion. 
Themas'| B. Reed, 


“Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 
history of the world.”—J. F. MeOurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 








rfect every gesture | 
and articulation when addressing the audience. | 





| BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, readings in prose and 
poetry, religious, humorous, etc., for junior 
and senior pupils. By Prof, Davip CuaRLks 
BELL, 12mo, cloth, 563 pp. $1,50. 

“It is standard and contains many valuable hints and 


exercises. ’"—t’rof, T. .C. Truebleod, University of 
Michigan. 


A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


A handbook of word pictures and i!lustrations. 
By Epwarp P. Tuwine. Ph.D., D.D. 12mo, 
222 pp. Prices: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 3 parts, 
each 25 cts. 


eachers ‘and Students of History 





COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NC NOVELS 


A history of America in story form. Twelve 


elegant volumes. By Joun R. Musick. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Over 5,000 pages. 300 illus- 
trations, ete ,ete. 13 vols. Cloth, $21.75; half 


morocco, $32.50. Send lv cents fur handsomely 
illustrated quarto prospectus containing selec- 
tions frum the sturies, etc., etc. 


“ One of the most beautiful productions of the American 
press | have ever seen.’”’—President Wm. Mchiniey. 


*“*We recommend these bovks to teachers of American 
history.”—Review of Kheviews, N. Y. 


“Full of stirand movement.”—N. Y. Tribune, 








M iscellaneous Aids to 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cuarues E, Littie. 6,000 historical 
extracts. illustrating 30,000 topics. For minis- 
ters, lecturers, public speakers, writers, teach- 
ers, etc. 8vo, 964 pp., cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 
“Itis very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to 
centralizing thought.—-Christian Intelligencer. 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE REVOLUTION 
Chats on the incidents and people of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 247 pp. $1.50. 

















CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


By J. K. Hoyr. Over 30,000 quotations ; 86,000 
lines of concordance. 8vo, 1 205 pp., buckram. 
$6; law sheep, $8; half morocco, $10; full 
morocco, $12. 


“ By long odds the best book ef quotations in existence.” 
—New York Herald. 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY ; or 
How to Attend and Never Forget 


Wy Prof. A. Lotsetts. The complete Loisette 
emory System. Its aim is to increase the 
power of memory in much the same proportion 
as the power of the eye for vision is increased 
by means of the microscope and telescope. 
12mo, cloth, 170 pp. $2.50. 


“T have no hesitation in commendirg Professor Lol- 
sette’s xvstem to all «hu are in earnest in wishing to train 
their memo ies Senet - "—Richard A. Proctor, the 








THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


Its object is to establish the fact of an uncon- 
scious rnind in man. and to trace in brief some 
of its powers and the various ways in which 
they are exhibited. By A.Frren T. ScHoFIFLD 
M.D., M.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 451 pp. With copious 
iudex and several diagrams. Price. $2.00. 
**We see in this theory the promise and potency of a 
new education, the ground of an effective theray» utics, 
and likewise an ethical system not perverted or heavily 


ed by cx reial ideas.” —D. E. Mervin, Kan- 
aus ¢ ity, “Me. 


THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


A study of the’sources and oualities of charac- 

ter, the object being to show the sci: ntific 

foundations, and the seundesi principles for 
character development and improvement. By 

A. T. ScHoFrte.p, M.D., .C.8. 

“Due weight is given to the ‘nfluence of the physical 
factors thats wodifs charac er.and he even greater influ- 
ence of ethical tactors is emphasizd,”—Jas. J. Waleh, 
M.D., LL. 

“ There isa dee; 

ik." — St. 





fascination in Dr. Schofield’s study in 
uis Globe Di mocrat, 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


By AnpgErs Wipe, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Urthopedy at the Royal Curo- 
lean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. The 
principles and applications of Swedish Gym- 
nastics. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“Dr. Wide’s work should be in the library of every 
physician and in the hands of every layman who desires to 
develop himself towards physical perfection.”—Health 
Culture, New York. 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


It presents a simple method by which those 
who are not proficient in astronomical science 
may easily learn the names and plices of the 
most conspicuous stars and constellations. By 
KoyaL HILu. 4to, 32 pp. cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“All that is needed to omg 4 easi Ke the leading stars 
and ccnstellations.”—Prot, oung, Princeton. 
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